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1. LOWER PROFITS: Earnings in key industries _ are ki 


2. HUGE CAPACITY: 
Gg: 3. STIFF COSTS: 
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UNEMPLOYMENT: 
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down from last year. 


Expenses are 


1956-57 boom levels. 
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ercast: 


Industry - wide operating rates 
won't go much over 80%. 


stuck at levels 
causing widespread worry. 


FOREIGN GOODS: Purchases from abroad are run- 
ning about 6% over 1959. 


The 5% jobless rate is well above 


Congressmen Lose Zest For 


Post-Summit Defense Splurge 


Washington—Here’s how military procurement shapes up for 
fiscal 1961. Congressional leaders have done more reshuffling of 
procurement plans than adding to expenditures that would have an 
over-all effect on resultant industrial purchases. 

@ The final Congressional version of defense appropriations start- 


t 


ing July 1 will be approved this week. 


It will provide some 


$650-million more than the Eisenhower Administration’s $39.3- 


billion request. An additional 
$1.2-billion is covered in a sep- 
arate military construction bill 
still going through Congress. 

@ The $650-million anticipated 
defense increase is a far cry from 
the $2-billion to $3-billion bud- 
get boost Senate leaders were 
calling for last month after the 
collapse of the Paris summit 
talks. 

The anticipated $650-million 
addition is a compromise be- 
tween the $122-million tacked 
onto the Pentagon’s budget by 
the House and the $1.2-billion 
increase voted by the Senate. 

This comes out to a total in- 
crease of only about 2% but 
the lawmakers—as in previous 
years—have directed the Penta- 
gon to make some major reshuf- 
fling in procurement plans. Funds 
have been added for certain proj- 

(Turn to page 33, column 4) 


U.S. Steel Supply 
Joins Warehouse 
Pricing Revisions 


Chicago—A new concept in 
steel warehouse pricing came 
into focus last week as U. S. Steel 
Corp.’s supply division initiated 
another broad series of “price 
adjustments” in many areas. 

Some prices were raised, but 
most underwent cuts. The net 
effect spells generally lower ware- 
house prices for steel buyers. 

Under the new pricing con- 
cept, expected to be following by 
most major warehouses, hot 
rolled carbon steel products will 


now be priced “like grocery store | 


(Turn to page 34, column 5) 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ Don’t Get Your Back Up if management calls in a consult- 
ant to give your firm an economic lift. Consultants aren’t axe- 
men or front office spies; their job is to help you, and they 
can do it best if you help them (see story on page 28). 


@ Vinyl Steel Has Been Making a Big Splash. It’s one of the 
avenues through which steel is counter-attacking to recapture 
lost markets. For a rundown on versatile vinyl—its possible 
uses and advantages—see the centerspread on pages 18-19. 


@ The Constructicn Industry is building toward a good sec- 
ond half. Easing rmoney, better weather, and rising demand 
all are giving the industry a lift. Prices, too, are showing a 
trend toward strength, as the story on page 3 shows. 


@ A Decline in Gasoline Prices and the cost of motors and 
generators forced PW’s wholesale price index down last 
month. Actually, there were more increases than decreases 
(see page 4) but the declines were more sharp than the rises. 
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Happier Management 
Wont Let P.A.'s Relax 
On Inventories, Costs 


New York—Purchasing execu- 
tives will get a change in their 
climate during the rest of 1960 
—but it’s going to be more emo- 
tional than economic. All indus- 
trial barometers indicate P.A.’s 
will have to remain on their toes 
sweating out management de- 
mands for lower material costs, 
tighter inventory control, hurry 
up deliveries, and generally over- 
all improved buying performance. 

But signs are increasing that | 
business now realizes that it is not 
so much the heat but the humidity 
that has been steaming up man- 
agement tempers and making life 
miserable all around, especially 
in some purchasing departments. 
Executives whose blood pressures 
soared when the predicted direc- 
tion of business switched from 
“sharply up” in early January to 
virtually level at present admit 
now that 1960 won’t be such a 

(Turn to page 6, column 4) 


New Price Indictments 
Hit Big Electrical Firms 


Philadelphia—A federal grand 
jury here handed down another | 
series of indictments last week) 
charging major electrical equip-| 
ment manufacturers with fixing 
prices and rigging bids on govern- 
ment and private contracts. 

Six manufacturers and five of 
their executives were named in 

(Turn to page 34, column 3) 
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LAVISH CAPITAL: Spending for plant and equip- 
ment should top 1959 by 13%. 


. CHEAPER MONEY: Short-term borrowing rates could 
fall as much as 2%. 
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Wage boosts won’t average more 
than 3% over the year. 


. AMPLE SUPPLIES: Materials problems 
prices will rise less than 1%. 


. BULLISH PUBLIC: The man in the street is set to 
make 1960 a record-breaker. : 
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Tire Market Gets Softer as Akron 
Offers Biggest Bargains in 10 Years 


Akron—Major tire makers are trying to entice motorists and 
fleet owners with the lowest prices in a decade on tires of original 
equipment quality. 

The action reflects primarily the highly competitive conditions 


that exist today in the tire-making business. 


Buyers Are Winners As 
Container Makers’ Fight 
For Markets Gets Hotter 


New York—A series of strong 
competitive maneuvers by tin- 
plate, aluminum, plastic, and 
glass container makers highlights 
a growing number of benefits for 
container buyers. 

Some of the latest develop- 
ments in the four-way battle for 
packaging markets include: 

® American Can Co.’s plan to 
move into the glass bottle market 
for the first time. 

®Continental Can Co.’s dis- 


The price cutting was 
instituted by the major companies 
which supply casings to the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

Another big factor in the sum- 
mertime tire bargains is the fact 
that most of the tire makers are 
coming out with new first line 
rayons for the 1961 auto models. 
That means they are trying to re- 
duce inventories on current mod- 
els to make way for the new 
models that are expected to fea- 
ture some design changes. 

The tire companies, which are 
preparing for new wage negotia- 
tions next month, also are offering 
big discounts on truck tires. Soft- 
ness of the truck tire market is 
indicated by the fact that dis- 
counts of five or six 10’s, are now 


(Turn to page 33, column 1) 
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ECONOMIC OPTIMISTS—Commerce Secretary Frederick 
Mueller told a Chicago audience last week: “I foresee a year with- 
out either an inflation-fed boom or economic arthritis, a year of 


(Turn to page 33, column 2) 


| Steady progress, with the gross national product reaching another 


record as 1961 begins.” 

Mueller’s cheery outlook underscores most of the second half 
business pluses listed in PURCHASING WEEK’s P. A. Weathercast 
(see story above). And it’s getting clearer every day that many 
key business leaders haven’t junked hopes of making a late sum- 
mer and fall comeback. 

Steel officials are engendering much of this hopefulness by 
oft-repeated optimism that although operating rates probably will 
drop still lower next month (into the 50's), they look for a 
steel-buying upturn around August when automakers start plac- 
ing volume orders for 1961 models. 

This expected buying renewal presumably would be accom- 
panied by revived inventory buying in other industries, accord- 


FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES get new 
lease on life after 8 hours on | 
recharging board (see Page 33). | 


ing to some analysts. That’s also the reasoning of at least one 
of the country’s biggest chemical producers that set its sights on 
(Turn to page 33, column 4) 
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Sharp Hide Drop Overcomes 


(Based oni7 Basic Materials) 
January 1957-100 


This Week's Commodity Prices 


June 22 June 15 


METALS 

Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross tom.........++0+06: 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross tom... ,.......eeeeeeees 
Seeee, Wesees, PUIG, MES BOM. cc ccc ccccccccccccccoss 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt...........eeeee0. 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt............ 
ee. cee csécdbiceoce 
rh soi Pelee ea betes sn tvececs 
ee Se, CL OU ai vohbhesecceseecsces 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton........... 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton.......... 


Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton........ 
Aluminum, pig, lb 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib............sseseeees 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib......... ‘ 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, Ib................ 


i ss secs cchdeecheceoceuse 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib..............se00+ 
i Eas aes 5 5.606600 0 bbs 0 00 sts 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, Ib................ 


FUELST 

Fuel oil 7 5 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl................ 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y., barge, bbl.......... 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla., tank cars, gal............. 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... 
Kerosene, Gulf, Cargoes, gal............eeeeeeeees 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal................. 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt......... 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib......... 
Glyoerame, oymiinetic, take, 1... 2. cc ccc ccc ccvcce 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib............... 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt..............005: 
Guster, Grade, BUNK, JOOS 0OB.. 2... ccc es ccccccccecs 
Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton............ 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib........... 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib............ 


PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
cwt. 
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Chipboard, eh Waa OE Sea oh sk cisbnceses 
Wrapping paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls...... 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, ‘60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton.......... 


BUILDING MATERIALS{ 

Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl........ 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm. . 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm.... 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm.... 
Fir plywood, 4” AD, 4x8, dealer crid, fob mill, msf. . 


TEXTILES 
A) Oa Ww ES bac oo 05ss 0s nod vicases 
TS OR AA ee 


Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd.............. 
Rayon twill, 40%”, 92x62, N.Y., yd..........-..08. 
OE Se MEGS hk bee W beet cbs seceseccvcece 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib......... 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... 


18 
-462 


t Source: Petroleum Week { Source: Engineering News-Record 
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- Resin, Copper Scrap Hikes 


This Week's 


Price Perspective 


JUNE 27-JULY 3 


A SECOND LOOK AT 1960 PRICE TRENDS reveals some pleasant 
surprises. 

The battle to stem inflation has met with more success than even the 
optimists had hoped for. At the beginning of the year, for example, most 
experts were willing to settle for a mild 1%-2% boost in the over-all price 
level. Now all signs point to a 1959-60 boost of less than 1%. 

The unlooked-for stability actually stems from a variety of factors. Hand- 
to-mouth inventory policies, foreign competition, overcapacity, substantial 
productivity rises, buyer resistance, and unexpectedly mild labor cost pressure 
—all these have had a hand in keeping the over-all rise in the past six months 
to less than 2%. 

More important: These stabilizing forces are solidly entrenched in the 
current business picture—and can be expected to keep a lid on prices—at 
least through the end of the year. 

Here’s the specific outlook by major price areas: 


4 ® & 

SENSITIVE COMMODITY TAGS—as measured by Purchasing Week’s 
barometer above—are expected to remain very close to the current level 
(Jan. 1957 = 100) for the rest of the year. 

Major clues are already in. Take steel. The current price shading by 
warehouses, the cutting of extras, increased freight absorption, and the 
recently announced cuts in steel drums and thin tin plate—all these would 
seem to preclude any across-the-board boost later this year. 

In aluminum, industry spokesmen have already intimated that the usual 
summer labor-inspired price boost will be skipped this year. 

Heavy supplies in other key areas—like petroleum, textiles, and chemicals 
—rule out any substantial hikes in these groups. 

It’s a lot different from the latter part of 1956 when a high production 
plateau (similar to the currrent one) was accompanied by a more than 3% 
boost in raw material prices. 


< 2 

SEMI-FINISHED AND FINISHED GOODS—more than at any other 
time in the postwar period—will be subject to the vagaries of supply and 
demand. 

In areas where competition is keen—like machine tools, construction 
machinery, and major appliances—look for price shading to continue. 

But remember, not all finished products are in this kind of competitive 
bind. Demand in many lines (including some machinery categories—like 
pumps and compressors) is actually well above year-ago levels. 

Another factor to weigh: Many suppliers have been absorbing pay boosts 
in labor-consuming finished goods industries ever since the 1956-57 boom. 
With profit margins thin, the temptation to post increases is great. 

As of now, products where boosts are possible would seem to slightly out- 
weigh those facing competitive price cuts. So a modest upward nudge in 
this price category (about 2%) would seem in order over the next six months. 


oF e € 

THE COST OF LIVING INDEX is about the only price series that will 
rise over the year—as schduled. 

By December the index should be close to 127 (1947-49 = 100)—about 
142% above the level prevailing at the end of last year. 

The primary force behind the rise remains “services”—which continue to 
creep up month after month. Biggest culprit is medical care, which has been 
running consistently about 4% above year-ago levels. 

Another factor is boost in food prices. Bad weather this past winter has 
been particularly to blame. But sharp production cutbacks in products like 
pork (1960 pig crop will be 11% below last year) are also contributing to 
the rise. 
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Building Industry Lays Foundation for Recovery 


_ New York—The construction 
industry is looking forward to a 
fast second-half finish—after a 
slow start in the January-April 
period, which lagged 21% be- 
hind the like period in 1959. 
Most industry experts attribute 
the sharp decline in homebuilding 
during this period to bad weather 
and tight money. 

The current outburst of indus- 
try optimism is based on the 
following developments: 

® Easing money—The slow 
early pace in housing cut the de- 
mand for mortgage funds. Also 
the budget surplus this year has 
lowered Treasury borrowing de- 
mands, and thus lessened com- 
petition for these funds. 

These factor are easing mort- 
gage interest rates, which are ex- 
pected to provide a major spur to 
demand for housing. 

@ Demand pickup—Once bad 
March weather was passed, strong 
housing demand—spurred by 
record, and growing, personal in- 
come levels—began to make it- 
self felt. April saw the number 
of housing starts rise 29% over 
the low March pace. And spend- 
ing for private residential build- 
ings in May rose 8% from the 
April figure. 

© Contract awards—Construc- 
tion contracts awarded have been 
rising sharply the past few 
months. According to McGraw- 
Hill’s Engineering News-Record, 
the total value of housing con- 
tracts awarded in the first five 
months of 1960 is 40% higher 
than for the comparable period 
last year. 

Since construction spending 
follows after the letting of con- 
tracts, recent gains in outlays 
seem certain to continue. 


BUILDING COSTS 


The perking up of demand is 
one of two major factors that 
seem certain to bring about a 
slight rise in building and con- 
struction costs in the second half 
of 1960. If construction activity 
continues to improve the down- 
ward drift of the past few months 
in building material prices (see 
chart) will come to a halt and 
prices will firm up for the rest of 
the year. 

The other major factor that 
should boost building costs is 
higher wages. The building trades 
are finishing up a new round of 
negotiated wage hikes that should 
raise earnings 15¢/hr. for this 
year, with additional increases to 
be spotted through 1961-62. This 
is the pattern set by recent settle- 
ments concluded with the New 
York bricklayers and seven ce- 
ment alliance trades. 

But the impact of these cost 
increases will be partially offset, 
at least, by such union conces- 
sions as fewer paid holidays and 
cooperation in eliminating waste- 
ful work practices. 

All this doesn’t mean there 
will be a big wave of price in- 
creases. Many building materials 
tags were set with guarantees 
against hikes for the remainder 
of the year. 

But prices should firm in the 
form of disappearing discounts 
and free “extras”. 

As one big producer of roof- 
ing, asphalt, and other building 
materials put it, “Business has 
improved over the past two 
months, and I look for a second 
half as good as last year’s. Prices 
should be good and stable.” 


June 27, 1960 


For major categories of build- 
ing materials the prospects are: 

© Structural steel shapes. The 
first months of 1960 saw some 
price adjustments for construction 
steel in lower extra charges and 
modified quantity discounts. 

But with sales volume on the 
upturn, this price whittling seems 
definitely on the way out. 

® Cement. Rising June cement 
sales have restored confidence to 
cement makers. While the year’s 
prices have already been set, 
pressure is growing for adding 
service charges for such things 


as truckload shipments, which in- 
volve a more expensive loading 
operation than for railroad cars. 
@Lumber. Falling lumber 
prices accounted for most of the 
early 1960 slide in building ma- 
terial tags. Lumber prices may 
still drift down for another month 
Or so, since mill inventories are 
30% above year-ago levels and 
the order backlog is 18% less. 
But new orders took a big jump 
last week, and this may be the 
signal that growing demand finally 
is sending lumber dealers back 
to the mills for more supplies. 


fr index 1947-49 = 100 
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Construction Material Prices 
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Wherever in the world your industrial machinery operates... 


Shell Alvania Grease is there 


Other outstanding Shell 
Industrial Lubricants available world-wide 
Shell Tellus Oils — for hydraulic systems 
Shell Talona R Oil 40—anti-wear crankcase , 
oil for diesel locomotives 

Shell Rimula Oils —for heavy-duty diesel 
engines 

Shell Turbo Oils—for utility, industrial and 
marine turbines 

Shell Dromus Oils—soluble cutting oils for 
high-production metalworking 

Shell Macoma Oils — for extreme pressure 
industrial gear lubrication 

Shell Voluta Oils — for high-speed quench.y 
ing with maximum stability 


AN INTERESTING FACT! 
Every Shell Branded Industrial Lubricant 
is named for a sea shell. Shown here is 
the Alvania beanii. 


Around the world, Shell Alvania 
Grease is available—under the same 
brand name and providing the same 
outstanding lubrication. This is assur- 
ance that your customers abroad will 
enjoy the same performance from 
your equipment that domestic cus- 
tomers rely upon. 

Alvania® Grease offers these per- 
formance-proved advantages: (1) It 
provides safe lubrication at both high 
and low temperatures. (2) It won't 
wash outeven in locations where water 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50TH STREET.............NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
100 BUSH STREET. .....SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
IN CANADA: SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
505 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, ,,...,. TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 
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splashing can’t be avoided. (3) It has 
built-in protection against rust and 
pitting of anti-friction bearings. And 
because this one multi-purpose grease 
is specially designed to satisfy as much 
as 90 % of industrial grease needs, less 
servicing time is required; inventory 
costs are less; and there is less risk of 
misapplication. 

No matter where your machinery 
is shipped, make Shell Alvania Grease 
your standard recommendation. Write 
for complete information. 
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Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) is cocking a close eye at the 
steel industry again. 

He has read news stories quoting unnamed steel officials that 
a steel price rise is necessary. The reports make the point that 
steel production and profits are dropping, while costs, especially 
labor costs, are rising. 

Kefauver aides point out the reports follow the pattern that 
preceded the last big steel hike in 1957. Kefauver and Justice 
Dept. officials claimed steel officials at that time were carrying 
on “conversations” with each other through the newspaper 
columns before finally deciding to boost prices. 

Kefauver doesn’t plan to hold hearings on steel any time this 
year. His Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee is busy with 
drug hearings. 

But aides say he would open hearings almost immediately if 
any price rise goes into effect before Congress comes back in 
session in January. Subcommittee officials say they can convene 
quickly if necessary. 

oe * e 

The government has taken a small step in the direction of 
creating more competition for government contracts and for 
subcontracting by primes. 

The General Services Administration this month approved a 
new regulation that requires all defense and civilian procurement 
proposals in excess of $10,000 to be published promptly in the 
Commerce Dept.’s “Synopsis of U.S. Government Procurement, 
Sales and Contract Awards.” The synopsis must state whether 
the purchase is to be made through open or negotiated contract. 

More important, the GSA ruling requires federal agencies to 
encourage government contractors to publicize subcontract 
opportunities stemming from government contracts in the 
synopsis. 

The new regulation came in the wake of stepped up Congres- 
sional criticism of government procurement practices, especially 
negotiated contracts which are not subject to publicity (see PW, 
June 20, p. 1). 

GSA says its regulation is intended “to generate increased 
competition for government contracts.” It also tried to placate 
Congressional critics by stating that the new procedure should 
assist depressed industries in labor surplus areas. 

« ® o 

Democrats and Republicans are molding a debate on eco- 
nomics along classic lines for this year’s political campaign. 

While Vice President Nixon displays a more liberal tone on 
welfare measures, he is accepting President Eisenhower’s con- 
servative line on economics. 

In a jibe directed at Democrats, but intended also for Gov. 
Rockefeller, Nixon castigated what he called “growthmanship” 
theories to increase U.S. economic growth through bigger gov- 
ernment programs. 

Democrats are rising to the challenge. Now that Nixon is run- 
ning they are showing less reticence in speaking out more boldly 
for government programs than when they were facing Eisenhower. 

Democrats also show less fear of being accused of following 
policies that would endanger Eisenhower’s budget program. 

Leading Democrats charged last week that Eisenhower’s 
projected $4.2-billion surplus for next fiscal year was a chimera 
that really had little chance of developing. 

Eisenhower’s surplus faces an even greater threat from an- 
other quarter. If business continues its lackadasical performance 
the rest of the year, it could cut down government tax revenues. 

The fiscal 1961 budget was based on a forecast of a $510- 
billion GNP this year. That forecast now is considered high. 
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LITTLE SIGNIFICANT CHANGE is noted in May 
industrial price tags. Purchasing Week's wholesale 
price index declined 0.2% from April, but most 
of the drop. could be traced to a sharp 32% dip 
in gasoline prices. Subsequent fuel rises this month 
will more than cancel this out. The only other 


change of note was a 212% drop in motors and 
generators. This, however, probably reflects the 
industry's decision to bring list prices more in line 
with actual market quotes, and as such, doesn’t 
reflect much of a real change. All other whole- 
sale quotes continue to move in a narrow range. 


"Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1,739 1,775* 2,486 
Autos, units 137,721 139,423* 129,270 
Trucks, units 24,688 25,041* 27,539 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 8,034 7,836 8,000 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,531 12,443 12,731 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 6,077 5,749 6,310 
Gasoline, thous bbl 29,482 28,939 28,584 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 82.2 80.2 82.7 
Container board, tons 166,469 168,199 175,185 
Boxboard, tons 99,125 102,387 99,048 
Paper operating rate, % 98.6 96.2* 95.6 
Lumber, thous of board ft 239,418 216,708 261,127 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,454 1,428* 1,518 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 14,053 13,766 13,331 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 485.1 583.2 491.9 


*Revised 
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Eastern Railroads 
Slate Meeting On 
New Scrap Rates 


New York—Eastern railroads 
held a special committee meeting 
last week to consider demands by 
the iron and scrap industry for 
a new weight break on scrap haul- 
ing rates. 

The demands were made earlier 
by William S. Story, assistant 
executive vice president of the 
Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel. 

Story, reporting on a recent 
hearing in Chicago between of- 
ficials of his industry and rep- 
resentatives of the Eastern rail- 
roads, said iron and steel scrap 
shippers had urged the railroads 
to establish a third rate minimum 
for shipment of 100,000 Ib. of 
scrap. The new rate would be 
25% below the current minimum 
of 80,000 Ib. 

“If scrap is going to retain its 
position as a major user of the 
railroads, bringing high compen- 
sation to the roads by its ship- 
ments,” Story declared, “then 
there must be an immediate ad- 
justment.” 


SEES SWITCH TO TRUCKS 


Story called the hauling of 
scrap iron and steel “big business 
for the railroads,” and added that 
unless an adjustment is made 
scrap processors wil have to rely 
on contract motor carriers. 
“Many scrap dealers are looking 
into private carriage as an al- 
ternative to rail,” he said. 

He called the current rail rate 
setup a hodgepodge. “It costs 
$4.45/ton to ship scrap over 45 
miles from Cleveland to Warren, 
Ohio,” he pointed out, “while 
the rate for iron ore from the 
East Coast to Pittsburgh—a dis- 
tance of 360 miles—costs only 
$3.92/ton. We can ship scrap 
for less by truck right now, and 
we may have to unless the rail- 
roads are willing to cooperate.” 

He said his organization is 
planning to go directly to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
if the railroads don’t lower the 
rates “on their own.” 

Meanwhile, representatives of 
Eastern railroads, who will con- 
sider the Scrap Institute demands 
in further meetings on July 10 
and 19, declined to say what 
their findings on the matter were 
last week. 
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This Month's Industrial Wholesale Price Indexes 


Item Latest Month Year % Yrly 
Month Ago Ago Change 
Cotton Broadwoven Goods.... 103.9 104.1 98.5 + 5.5 
Manmade Fiber Textiles...... 97.1 96.7 98.7 — 1.6 
SEE de vayevsenedsedpeses 117.4 118.7 141.2 —16.9 
TRE eee 91.4 94.6 96.7 — 5.5 
Residual Fuel Oils........... 75.0 75.0 75.8 — ll 
Raw Stock Lubricating Oils... 108.4 105.9 96.7 +12.1 
Inorganic Chemicals ......... 103.3 103.3 102.5 + 8 
Organic Chemicals .......... 99.4 99.4 99.2 + 2 
Prepared Paint ............. 103.4 103.4 103.4 0 
"Eg Sree 92.8 92.8 102.1 — 9.1 
Rubber Belts & Belting....... 105.5 105.5 103.8 + 1.6 
Lumber Millwork ........... 106.4 106.3 106.8 — A 
Paperboard .............000:% 99.8 99.8 100.0 — 2 
Paper Boxes & Shipping 
EE = accevipan cee oon 105.2 105.2 101.9 + 3.2 
Paper Office Supplies......... 102.5 101.9 101.2 + 1.3 
Finished Steel Products...... 109.2. 109.2 = 109.1 + .l 
Foundry & Forge Shop 

CE i veck Gh Vabies ees 108.2 108.2 106.9 + 1.2 
Non Ferrous Mill Shapes..... 100.4 101.1 96.3 + 4.3 
LL ee 92.9 92.9 91.4 + 1.6 
Metal Containers ............ 105.0 105.0 103.7 + 1.3 
eo FRE eee 111.4 ill 109.9 + 14 
Boilers, Tanks & Sheet Metal 

POE cv euslieseteeseses 102.6 102.6 99.2 + 3.4 
es SO, GB ida na cae 0'es 106.3 106.3 = 107.1 — .7 
Power Driven Hand Tools.... 108.6 108.1 108.2 + A 
Small Cutting Tools.......... 118.3 115.4 106.3 +11.3 
Precision Measuring Tools.... 109.5 109.5 108.9 + .6 
Pumps & Compressors........ 112.2) 112.2 111.4 + .7 
Industrial Furnaces & Ovens.. 121.2 121.2 1165 + 4.0 
Industrial Material Handling 

ee 106.0 106.0 1048 + 1.1 
Industrial Scales ............ 115.7 115.7 104.8 +10.4 
ee SO rere 1045 104.5 1043 + 2 
Office & Store Machines & 

SOO OPTI TTT 104.8 1048 104.0 + 38 
Internal Combustion Engines. 103.9 103.9 103.5 + A 
Integrating & Measuring 

a 120.2 119.8 115.8 + 3.8 
Motors & Generators......... 101.9 104.6 104.6 — 2.6 
Transformers & Power 

POI: cetcconsesecces 99.2 99.2 101.6 — 2.4 
Switch Gear & Switchboard 

OEE pvc gusccccccce 106.6 106.6 107.9 — 12 
Are Welding Equipment. ..... 108.1 107.2 103.9 + 4.0 
Incandescent Lamps ......... 130.9 130.9 110.0 +19.0 
EE chi saeres dase’ 106.2. 106.2 109.0 — 2.6 
Commercial Furniture ....... 106.7 106.7 105.5 + 1.1 
Glass Containers ............ 103.3 103.3 =106.3 — 28 
| EE re reer st 99.7 99.7 99.6 ae 
Concrete Products ........... 104.7 104.5 103.3 + 14 
Structural Clay Products..... 107.4 107.2 106.3 + 1.0 
Gypsum Products ........... 104.7 104.7 104.7 0 
Abrasive Grinding Wheels.... 94.8 94.2 98.7 — 40 
Industrial Valves ............ 116.8 1168 104.6 +11.7 
Industrial Fittings ........... 106.8 107.6 99.1 + 7.8 
Anti-friction Bearings & 

Components ............0+ 91.9 91.9 92.9 — ll 
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Steel Hardens Its Sales Pitch to Jack Up Orders 


Companies Go All-Out 
To Widen Markets And 
Block Rival Materials 


Cleveland—A $1-million sales 
training program initiated by Re- 
public Steel Corp. for stainless 
steel distributors spotlights two 
fast-growing trends in the steel 
industry. These are: 


® An all-out attempt by stain- 
less steel producers to widen mar- 
kets by selling more stainless 
through distributors. 


@ A greatly intensified sales ef- 
fort in all steel product lines to 
block the inroads of competing 
materials. 

Republic’s expensive program, 
geared to help its stainless steel 
distributors and their salesmen to 
become order makers rather than 
order takers, is called OMI— 
Order Makers Institute. It fol- 
lows the basis trend sparked re- 
cently by Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. when it kicked off its 
“Operation 60,” aimed at total 
sales through distributors (PW, 
June 6, 60, p. 1). 

“The OMI program for stain- 
less steel,” said Republic presi- 
dent, T. F. Patton, “represents 
Republic’s vote of confidence in 
the growth of the stainless market 
picture in 1960-61—a growth 
both in the major markets of to- 
day and in the opening of en- 
tirely new market possibilities.” 

The program will concentrate 
on product training and industrial 
selling. A series of conferences 
backed by visual aid materials 
make up “Phase One” of the pro- 
gram, which is aimed at providing 
distributors and their salesmen 
with solid, useful information on 
stainless steel technology, fabrica- 
tion and applications, plus a good 
deal of information related direct- 
ly to the techniques of selling. 

“Phase Two,” which will run 
concurrently, is a campaign aimed 
directly at potential stainless cus- 
tomers—designers, fabricators, 
and consumers. Under this phase, 
Republic has prepared a series 
of color films, the task of which 
is to help pre-sell the product and 
create new demand for stainless. 

A glamor film, called “The 
New World of Stainless Steel,” 
will be directed to designers, 
architects, engineers, builders, 
decorators, and others who make 
the decision for or against stain- 
less at the time specifications are 
drawn. 

The company feels that OMI 
training will enable its distribu- 
tors to better understand cus- 
tomers’ needs and problems—to 
talk their language—and to give 
better service, thereby increasing 
sales. 

But, again, stainless is only one 
area of the industry that is being 
pushed to the fore through inten- 
sive—and sometimes ingenious— 
sales methods. 

Here are a few examples from 
other areas: 


@ Inland Steel in Chicago has 
developed a special sales kit to 
help warehouse salesmen promote 
sales of studded floor plate used 
on catwalks, the rear of trucks, 
etc. 


@The Columbia-Geneva Div. 
of U. S. Steel, San Francisco, 
recently inaugurated its “Plan 
24,” in which the steel mill at 
Pittsburg, Calif., takes on some 
aspects of a steel warehouse. The 
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operations are limited to wire 
products, including nails. 


@ A number of steel producers 
have joined hands on a program 
called “selling in depth,” which 
involves going to the customer’s 
customer to promote steel. For 
instance, U. S. Steel and Kaiser 
Steel Corp., among others, are 
helping to promote soft drinks in 
cans. 


@ American Steel & Wire Div. 
of U.S. Steel is now promoting 
“better steel for better sleeping.” 
This is designed to increase the 


sale of beds and mattresses and 
thereby expand sales for Ameri- 
can Steel’s wire and springs. 

It follows naturally that the in- 
tensified sales effort in the steel 
industry has brought increased 
demand for more qualified sales- 
men. And even the best are 
“kept in condition.” 

A major Pittsburgh steel prod- 
ucer, for example, is currently 
pulling in one group of its sales 
people at a time during the pres- 
ent sales slump for a two-week 
refresher course in the finer tech- 
niques of selling steel. 


BEHIND THE SCENES OF A SALES PITCH: Movies play a role in Republic 
Steel’s program to create order makers, rather than mere order takers. 


“QuenchWeld” REPAIR SAVES REPLACEMENT 
COSTS...Conventional welding attempts failed 
dismally to repair this broken cast iron oil sump. 
Alternative: A new part costing over $200. Midwest 
shop called our Technical Representative who 
recommended a do-it-yourself, on-the-spot repair 
with Eutectic’s “QuenchWeld” Process, using 
ChamferTrode? EutecTrode® 27, and “QuenchTrode” 
24. Here’s what happened... 


Weldor vees out area with Chamfer- 
Trode, and makes grooves in side 
of vee to relieve stress. 


base for joining. 


Now he “‘paints’’ over entire vee 
surface with EutecTrode 27, filling 
grooves as he goes. EutecTrode 27 
bonds to the oiliest surface, gives 


Final step: weldor makes joint with 
“QuenchTrode” 24, using stringer 
passes and cold-to-hot back-step 
method. He quenches with wet rag 
after each pass, tili complete fill is 
made. 


RESULTS: A strong, permanent weld; downtime cut 
to a fraction; replacement and labor costs saved. 


MORAL: Stock Eutectic ‘‘Low Temperature Welding 
Alloys’® instead of spare parts—and save replace- 
ment orders as well as production downtime. Give 
your weldors the alloys they like best — while you save 
your company time, effort and trouble. 


Company 


City 


O.K. EUTECTIC, PROVE IT! 


Send me complete ‘“QuenchWeld”’ literature on how to 
avoid replacing costly machinery parts. 


ABGLOED 0 ic vine bob hEREED Ov KEES eD wED 6 6 de PELEDORERE TORS 


TUTTELIELT TTT My Title 


EUTECTIC WELDING ALLOYS CORPORATION 
Originator of the Low Heat Input Process...The ONLY welding 
alloy manufacturer in the world capable of producing welding rods 
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Patent Pending @® Reg. T.M. Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp. 


and electrodes from virgin metals to finished products in ANY metal. 


40-40 172nd Street, Flushing 58, New York 


EUTECTIC WELDING ALLOYS CORPORATION 
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EconomicWeatherOutlookmC 


(Continued from page 1) 
bad year after all. And that’s de- 
spite the current horizontal direc- 
tion that has resulted from con- 
flicting business currents. 

Check the plusses in the box on 
page 1. While there is still good 
reason for management to keep 
the pressure on purchasing, the 
atmosphere’ certainly should 
change even if the temperature 
doesn’t. In other words, the route 
is pretty clearly mapped out from 
here on through December, and 
the road of purchasing may not be 


june 27, 1960 SO bumpy from now on. 


COAST-TO-COAST, BORDER-TO-BORDER 
VIA DEPENDABLE UNITED AIR FREIGHT 


A single phone call to United Air Lines gives 
you fast, dependable Air Freight throughout 
the U.S.A. or most anywhere in the world— 
on a single air bill, with one-carrier responsi- 
bility. United’s unique Reserved Air Freight 
enables you to reserve freight space as you 
would a passenger seat . . . on the flight most 
convenient for you. And this service is avail- 


able on a fleet of fast Cargoliners and all 
United: Mainliners, including 600-mph jets. 
You have a wide selection of schedules and 
a choice of door-to-door or airport-to-airport 
service. Call your local United Air Lines 
Sales Office or write to United Air Lines, 
Cargo Sales Division, 36 S. Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Here’s an industrial road map 
that should .clarify the general 
outlook for some specific indus- 
tries represented by suppliers and 
customers: 

ALUMINUM Continued 
high foreign demand (exports 
were 500% above ’59 in the first 
quarter) is keeping production 
up—despite tight domestic buy- 
ing policies. Competition will keep 
a lid on prices— and the 6¢ to 
8¢ wage boost scheduled for 
aluminum workers in August 
will probably be absorbed by the 
producers. 

AUTOMOBILE PARTS 
MAKERS—Firms here are faced 
with a declining rate of orders, 
reflecting the bullish ordering on 


~|the part of the automobile manu- 


facturers during the first part of 
the year. Parts producers look for 
pickup when they work on the 
new models—by July or August. 

BUILDING MATERIALS— 
Downward pressures on prices 
will taper off. Emphasis on apart- 
ment construction means firm de- 


mand for cement, brick, and 
structural steel. 
COAL—Local competition 


will set the price pace. Atlantic 
Seaboard tags are under strong- 
est pressure—from Venezuelan 
residual fuel oil and natural gas. 
But steel pickup later this year 
could lift over-all coal demand— 
and peg over-all 1960 output to 
last year’s level. 

CONTAINERS—The _ indus- 
try will continue to set new highs 
in second half. Glass containers 
will run about 5% ahead of ’59. 
But plastics will double that— 
zooming some 10% ahead of ’59 
in the second half. But inter- 
product rivalry will keep a lid on 
prices. 

COPPER—Firming tags in 
London reflect African unrest and 
brisk European demand. But with 
U.S. demand slow, it’s doubtful 
whether these developments can 
push domestic price up very 
much. For the longer-turn, over- 
supply could mean weakness by 
year-end. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS—Pro- 
duction and sales of small and 
fractional horsepower motors 
seem to have reached a leveling- 
off point. Manufacturers see no 
upsurge ahead, but business 
should remain good. Several de- 
velopments—such as new ways 
to ventilate motors, improved 
controls, and better insulation 
and weather-proofing—are ex- 
pected to help small motors 
producers. 

MACHINERY — Though 
some areas (such as machine 
tools) are hurting, the industry 
as a whole still expects new 
orders this year to be about 7% 
above 1959. Biggest contribu- 
tions to the business increase are 
pump and compressor manufac- 
turers with an anticipated gain of 
45% over 1959, and office ma- 
chinery builders with a forecast 
of a 25% increase. 


PETROLEUM — There is 
more optimism than pessimism in 
the second-half outlook. Drilling 
and production will perk up. De- 
mand may average 4.8% over 
1959’s second half, and inven- 
tory excesses may be eased. But 
weak quotes on products, inven- 
tory surpluses and stiffer-than- 
ever competition for markets will 
keep prices under pressure. 


PLASTICS—This remains the 
top growth industry with con- 


sumption in the second half stay- 
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Continued Heat on P.A.’s to Reduce Costs and Pare Inventories 


ing about 12% above last year. 
Further price declines are likely 
for newer materials such as 
polyethylene—although they may 
have bottomed out for older 
plastic such as vinyls and 
phenolics. Interindustry rivalry 
will have secondary effect on 
keeping a lid on competing prod- 
ucts such as tin-plate, steel, and 
aluminum. 

STEEL—tThe industry hopes 
the worst will be over by July or 
early August. After operating 
rates drop to the 50’s in summer, 
production will rebound to 
middle or upper 70’s. That will 
put production in line with ex- 
pected consumption of steel in 
the second half. 

Recent cuts in thin tinplate 
indicate steel is determined to re- 
main competitive with aluminum 
and plastics. Coupled with com- 
petition from abroad, it rein- 
forces the feeling that no across- 
the-board boost is likely—even at 
year-end. 

TEXTILES—Price softness is 
already evident in items such as 
coated fabrics, scrim, upholster- 
ing, and carpeting. Production 
and prices could also turn down 
for print cloth by fourth quarter 
—as demand falls and inventory 
builds up. Synthetics are still 
optimistic—with mills well sold 
ahead and inventories relatively 
low. 

Note that none of these capsule 
summaries envisions any really 
sharp falls. If you lump them all 
together, you wind up with 
a pretty fair outlook for the next 
six months. 

In fact, the leveling off is 
viewed by many experts as 
healthy—and a guarantee against 
any recession in 1961. 

Why then all the grumbling? 
It stems from two basic factors: 
overcapacity and disappointing 
profits. 


OVERCAPACITY PROBLEM 

The capacity problem hinges 
on the fact that the gap between 
actual production and ability to 
produce (capacity) is already 
wide—and still growing. 

Last December, McGraw- 
Hill’s plant and equipment survey 
revealed that manufacturers were 
operating only at 85% of 
capacity. 

This year the rate is trending 
lower. Reason: While production 
remains level, capacity is going 
up by another 5%. It means 
average operating rate will be 
down close to 80% by yearend. 

That’s a pretty far cry from 
preferred operating rates. Based 
on the above McGraw-Hill 
survey, this preferred rate for all 
manufacturing is 94%. 

For some the gap is even wider 
than averages would indicate. 
Steel, of course, is the prime ex- 
ample. Current 62% of capacity 
is way below preferred 98% rate. 

But steel isn’t alone. A lot of 
other industries face the same 
problem. Petroleum refineries, 
for example, are operating only 
at about 80% of capacity. The 
preferred rate is 97%. 

Machine tools is another 
specific industry complaining 
about below capacity operating 
rates. And current low rate of 
incoming orders isn’t calculated 
to help matters very much. 

Complicating the situation for 
a lot of industries is the fact that 
break-even points are high. This 
means that any appreciable cut- 
back in output tends to raise unit 
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labor costs—and hence reduce 


profit margins. 
PROFIT SQUEEZE 


And that, in part, is why many 
firms are crying the blues today. 

Their plight is real—judging 
from the latest earnings reports. 
Second quarter figures, just com- 
ing in now, show many firms 
with profits below a year ago. 

In the vanguard of this decline 
are such key industries as air- 
craft, steel, rails, rail equipment, 
appliances, building materials, 
and construction equipment. 


If you look at margins, the de- 
cline actually began during the 
first quarter of 1960. 

The First National City Bank 
of New York, for example, re- 
ports that after-tax profits slipped 
to 6.6¢ per dollar of sale in the 
January-March period. That’s 
below the 6.8¢ figure for the last 
quarter of 1959. 

Based on current reports, the 
second quarter should slip under 
6.5¢. 

But there’s more to this profit 
decline than just low capacity. 


Part is also due to a change in 


product mix. Expensive, high 
profit lines are being replaced by 
stripped-down models. 

A prime example is the auto 
industry. Just look at the markup 
on a Ford Falcon and a standard 
Ford. The profit to Ford on the 
Falcon is only $253—about 
30% below that on a standard. 

Another profit irritant is the 


fact that many firms didn’t 
foresee this change in profit 
trend. 


It’s putting top management 
on the spot. They’ve got to find a 
way of bolstering profits. And 


where they can’t do it by raising 
sales, they’re turning to the only 
alternative—cutting costs. 

There’s increasing evidence 
that this latter technique is going 
to be the “corporate line” over 
the next few months. 

For many P.A.’s that could 
spell trouble. That’s because “cost 
cutting” in the purchasing de- 
partment is usually equated with 
“inventory paring.” 

That’s okay if you've been 
keeping stocks high. But how 
many P.A.’s are in that position 
today? 
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You’ll sell more valves 
in the orange-and-black box 
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OHIO BRASS COMPANY es Mansfield, Ohio 


VALVES 


MEN WHO KNOW VALVES look for the free-swiveling 
disc holder—know it keeps disc from grinding on seat, chops 
maintenance costs, assures leak-proof closure. It’s an O-B fea- 
ture—one of many improvements you get by standardizing on 
the complete O-B bronze valve line. Ask your O-B distributor 
for the valve in the orange-and-black box. 


Give Salesmen 


New York—‘“Every salesman 
should be left with the feeling that 
he has had a fair hearing. The 
door should be left open for suc- 
ceeding calls with expectation on 
the salesman’s part and welcome 
by the purchasing agent.” 

This was one of the points 
emphasized by Robert F. Ames, 
pom representative for 

nited States Steel Corp., New 
York, in a talk on “The Art of 
Interviewing” at a meeting of the 
Metropolitan Purchasers club. 

Among the ground rules 
mapped out for P.A.’s by Ames 
were: 


@®Receive salesmen courte- 
ously. 
@Give them a_ reasonable 


amount of time to conduct their 
business. 


® Be completely frank. 
® Avoid distractions. 


@ Don't try to play off one 
salesman or supplier against an- 
other. 


@ If you are a price buyer and 
his prices are fixed, let the sales- 
man know early in the interview, 
saving your time and his. 


@ Insist that the salesman be 
more than an ambassador or 
order-taker—he should know his 
product and its features. 


® Avoid acceptance of gifts or 
favors and maintain relation- 
ships on a purely business basis. 

Some buyers, Ames said, be- 
come impatient at the amount of 
time spent in normal amenities 


Rhode Island Assn. Elects 
Leo J. Lass as President 


Providence, R. I.—Leo J. Lass, 
purchasing agent of Newman- 
Crosby Steel Corp., Pawtucket, 
has been elected president of the 
Rhode Island Purchasing Agents’ 
Assn. 

Serving with him are: Thomas 
L. Battle, Improved Seamless 
Wire Co., first vice president; 
John M. Stevens, B. A. Ballou 


LEO J. LASS 


& Co., Inc., second vice presi- 
dent; Edward B. Winslow, Jr., 
General Electric Co., Providence 
base plant, national director; Ar- 
not Hirst, secretary-treasurer. 
Directors include: Albert B. 
Coop., Bostitch, Inc., East Green- 
wich; George McTammany, Fox- 
boro Co., Foxboro, Mass.; David 
A. Molter, United States Rubber 
Co.; David E. Ringland, Jr., 
Anson Inc.; Herbert W. Wid- 
mann, Armbrust Chain Co.; 
Ralph E. Zilly, Brown University. 


a Fair Hearing, Buyer Urges 


at the beginning of an interview. 
However, he pointed out “this 
may be very valuable time for the 
buyer.” It gives him a chance 
to determine the importance of 
the salesman’s visit and decide on 
his own plan of approach. 

Buyers usually don’t know 
what lies ahead in interviews. As 
an aid, he said, many purchasing 
people keep notes, relating them 
back to the firm as well as the 
salesman because salesmen fre- 
quently change jobs. 

When it comes to ending an 
interview, rather than a blunt 


statement, Ames suggested, “one 
may give the hint by closing an 
open or related file folder, push- 
ing aside his notes, asking the 
salesman to leave his promotional 
material or write to the purchas- 
ing agent and explain in full what 
he has to offer, or finally by re- 
stating the status of the negotia- 
tion.” 

Ames advised P.A.’s to remem- 
ber that the interview is a means 
of establishing good will for their 
companies. Treat sales callers 
well and they will carry the work 
back with them, he said. 


Southern Pacific P. A. Becomes Head | 
Of Northern California Association 


San Francisco—C. R. Murray, 
Southern Pacific Co., has been 
elected president of the Northern 
California Assn. 

Other new officers include: 
James D. Hahn, University of 
California, San Francisco Medi- 
cal Center, first vice president; 
C. G. Hatcher, Moore Dry Dock 
Co., second vice president; Dun- 
can Gregg, Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp., secretary; John 
S. Millar, Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
treasurer. 


Elected directors were: A. N. 
Brewer, Tay-Holbrook, Inc.; R. 
H. Chase, Shell Development Co.; 
G. A. Cumming, State of Cali- 
fornia; F. F. Norman, Litton In- 
dustries, Electron Tube Div.; F. 
L. Paine, East Bay Municipal 
Utility District; D. J. Tenney, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp.; B. A. 
Wilson, Fibreboard Paper Prod- 
ucts Corp. 

A. B. Marshall, Ducommun 
Metals & Supply Co., was ap- 
pointed to the finance committee. 


A single source 


of supply for 
ostainless steel tubing 


that 


runs rings around 


Widest range of fusion welded pipe and 


the rest 


tubing available— bright annealed or pick- 


led finishes. 
For every need... aviation applications, 
ornamental, architectural, mechanical and 


high-temperature uses, pressure flow lines, 
sanitary processing... 


Why not purchase your stainless steel tubing 
and pipe where tonnage is produced on a 
laboratory basis? Write for new folder on 
stainless steel tubing. 


THE WALLINGFOR 


Frogrese in Metale tor Quer 3E Ufears 


WALLINGFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


COLD ROLLED STRIP: Super Metals, Stainless, Alloy * WELDED TUBES AND PIPE: Super Metals, Stainless, Alloy 
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Lengths up to 60 feet. 14” to 654” O.D. Wall 
thickness from .008” to .154” depending 


upon O.D. and application. 


And for quality assurance. . 


. complete 


X-ray, ultrasonic and Eddy Current equip- 
ment... tensile tests, automation gaging, 


laboratory samplings . 
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Rail Official Forecasts Revolution 


In Transportation 


Dallas—A_ railroad official 
predicts that standardization of 
shipping containers will bring 
about a transportation revolution 
in the 1960’s. 

S. D. Swan, St. Louis Railway 
Lines, told Dallas P.A.’s at their 
June meeting that he believed 
standardization of containers 
would lead to an eventual inte- 
gration of transportation meth- 
ods, with three possible results: 

® Government ownership of all 
modes of transportation. 

®Voluntary coordination 
routes by private owners. 

@®A “department store” sys- 
tem, with one owner of several 
modes of transportation. 

Swan said he favored the lat- 
ter because he believed it to be 
the cheapest and most effective 
system. 

There is no doubt, Swan told 
P.A.’s that coordinated shipping 
is coming, whereby a commodity 
can be sent anywhere in the 
world on one bill of lading and 
without constant handling. 

He predicted “untold savings” 
within iive years with lift-on, lift- 
off containers. These, he said, 
probably will be 8 ft. high and 
8 ft. wide, and will come in 
lengths of 20 ft. and 40 ft. 

They would be loaded at the 
shipping point, sealed, and sent 


of 


How Can Purchasing Men 
Do More Effective Jobs? 
‘KASH’ Is One Answer 


St. Louis—“KASH”—knowl- 
edge, attitude, skill, and habit 
is the formula a purchasing ex- 
ecutive gave St. Louis P.A.’s for 
doing business more effectively. 

L. E. Tinnell, director of sup- 
ply and transportation, Lion Oil 
Co. Div., Monsanto Chemical 
Co., said at a St. Louis P.A. 
Assn, meeting that anyone who 
lives fully and make a contribu- 
tion to the age and community in 
which he lives is a success. 

He listed six criteria as useful 
in evaluating an individual’s po- 
tentialities: job performance, ex- 
ecutive ability, personal qualities, 
mental capacity, promotion po- 
tential, and “what you see in a 
man’s face.” 

“Your face—your expressions 
—are most important in your 
dealings with your men,” Tinnell 
stressed. “If you find yourself 
wanting, now’s the time to get 
your ‘inside’ house in order with 
desirable attitudes that will make 
you more effective with your 
fellow workers, with management, 
and with your subordinates.” 


New York Elects Officers 


New York—Gailon C. For- 
dyce, assistant director of pur- 
chases, American Cyanamid Co., 
has moved up to the presidency 
of the New York P.A. Assn. 

Other new officers are: Donald 
T. Keliher, director of purchases, 
United States Metals Refining 
Co., first vice president; Charles 
B. Adams, General Electric Co., 
second vice president; Lewis A. 
Norris, Dreyfus & Co., treasurer. 

Robert F. Ames, United States 
Steel Corp., and Anne D. Repko, 
Howe Sound Co., were elected to 
the board of directors for a three- 
year term. Thomas Parise, Allen 
Industries, Inc., was elected for 
a one-year term. 
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During the ‘60's 


anywhere by a combination of 
methods—motor carrier, air, rail, 
and water. They also could be 
used for temporary storage if 
needed, Swan said. 

When these container develop- 
ments are realized, Swan said, it 
will mean that all types of freight 
can be transported rapidly by 
various methods with little re- 
handling. Various present-day 
methods, such as “piggyback,” 
are a long step in the direction 
of this ultimate transportation 
revolution, he said. 


Make Full Use of Seaway, Michigan P.A.'s Told 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The St. 
Lawrence Seaway will be valu- 
able to Western Michigan only if 
firms in the area make direct con- 
tacts with overseas suppliers or 
buyers, Ralph S. McCrea, vice 
president and general manager, 
West Michigan Dock & Market- 
ing Corp., Muskegon, told Grand 
Rapids P.A. Assn. members. 

Discussing what the Seaway 
would mean to this region Mc- 
Crea told the P.A.’s: 

“Your company’s Eastern com- 
petitors have been using Euro- 
pean-made components for the 


last 10 years, and unless you 
too check for European sources of 
supply you won't be doing your 
job. 

“If your sales manager gets 
tough about how he can sell the 
car companies’ product against 
foreign competition—tell this 
story,” he said. “Volkswagen uses 
19% United States-made steel 
in its cars. It sells about 12% of 
its production over here. So in 
the other 88% of their sales 
they’re selling United States-made 
steel throughout the world.” 

McCrea said he hoped one day 


to see Western Michigan as a 
market area of sufficient import- 
ance to command steamship 
service on a regular port of call 
basis. 

A workshop panel on “Assur- 
ance of Quality” preceded Mc- 
Crea’s talk. Participants ip- 
cluded Jack Rutherford, assistant 
quality control manager, Lear, 
Inc.; John Rypstra, quality con- 
trol manager, American Seating 
Co.; Harold Bockman, purchas- 
ing agent, Muskegon Piston Ring 
Co.; and Ward Heath, purchas- 
ing agent, American Motors. 


OLD WAY (38.65 Seconds) White lines 
show actual motions required for sealing just 
the top of a container with plain paper tape. 


The Ludiow Method 


2-STRIP CASE SEALING 
FASTER - STRONGER — COSTS LESS 


LUDLOW METHOD (11 Seconds) The same job is 
done in a single motion. And tough multi-directional fibre 
reinforcements make closures nearly 3 times as strong. 


The tapes that broke the six-strip habit! 
Ludlow’s reinforced tapes, SNAKETAPE and GLASPUN, are so strong that only 


two strips are required to seal your cartons instead of the six strips required when 
plain paper tapes are used. This faster, stronger center seam closure method actually 
reduces your tape application costs by 66%. Both SNAKETAPE and GLASPUN are 
approved for shipment on all carriers, including railroads under U.F.C. Rule 41. 


Be sure to specify Ludlow reinforced tapes — either glass-reinforced GLASPUN, or 


A-SNAKETAPE* 
Rayon-Reinforced 


LupLow PAPERS °¢ 


Needham Heights, Mass. ¢ 


world-famous SNAKETAPE, the only reinforced tape with rayon reinforcement. The 
Ludlow name is your best assurance of uniform quality and dependability. 


B-GLASPUN® 
Glass-Reinforced 


Dept. 172 


Please send me more information on the Ludlow 2-Strip Sealing 
Method. I am now using [_] Staples (] Wire Stitching [] Plain Paper Tape 


State. 
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| P/W MANAGEMENT MEMOS 


A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


Your Stake in Standards 


There’s an unexpected dividend for managers when a group 
of engineers, production men, and P.A.’s get together on a 
standards program. It’s in the form of ideas that emerge out 
of the exchange of points of view—many of them reaching 
far beyond the immediate problem under discussion. 


Roy P. Trowbridge, director of engineering 
standards at General Motors Corp., commented 
on this aspect of standards programs im a talk 
at the Annual Conference fox Engineers and 
Architects at Ohio Stafe University. “The Com- 
pany benefits,” he pointed out, “by the pool of 
technical knowledge supplied by many experts 
who are participating in such a program. In 
effect, the technical know-how of a company is 
increased manifold by this consultative feature of 
standards work.” 


Trowbridge also mentioned two more windfalls: The com- 
pany gets the benefit of uniform specifications on the products 
it builds and buys, and it also makes sure that the standards 
are in line avith its own needs and capabilities. 


The Thinking Man’‘s Tool 


The Alice-in-Wonderland world of electronics has come up 
with a new technique that can help managers make decisions 
without going too far out on a limb. It’s called “simulation” 
—and the name pretty much describes what it does. 


Using a computer, it’s possible to simulate a 
model company—its costs, plant capacity, sales 
force, and market. All these elements are com- 
bined into an equation that represents “a mathe- 
matical descriptive model of a corporation,” 
according to Prof. Paul F. Lazarsfeld of 
Columbia. 


Here’s the way the Rees ad works: - You Soft 


PUBLIC SERVICE continues to 
rank high in extracurricular activities 


of P.A.’s, 
indicate: 
On the left: Clyde F. Lapier, gen- 
eral P.A. for Matson Navigation Co., 
recently returned to his San Francisco 
desk after spending a very important 
week in Washington. Lapier is one of 
two West Coast members—and the 
only purchasing representative—on 
the 15-man Executive Reserve Unit 
for the Military Sea Transportation 
Service, which underwent its “annual 
training” at the Pentagon last month. 
Lapier’s place in the MSTS Unit is 
a natural: ‘During the war he was in 
charge of supplying the famous 
“Atlantic shuttle”. His civilian job is 
heading up one of the largest supply 


as the above two photos 


H. Snyder, 


name, 


in name only. 


peal attending an organizational meet- 
ing at American Car & Foundry 
Division, ACF Industries, 
fdward F. Finucane, P.A., ACF In- 
dustries (left), and H. Streader, as- 
sistant vice-president, purchasing, ACF > a 
Division. Others in photo are Phillips 
B. Hoyt (center), vice-president of the 
company; H. Howland, assistant vice- 
president, Chase Manhattan Bank; J. 
acting director, Defense 
Products, ACF Division. 


Slammin’ Sammy need have few 
fears that another Sneed, John by 
recently appointed P.A. for 
Waste King Corp. (Los Angeles), will 
ever give him golf competition, except 4 . 


different variables (representing costs of production, market 
share, etc.) into the model, depending on the thing you want 
to simulate, such as bringing out a new product, installing 
new equipment, building a new plant. Then you push the 
button on the computer. What comes out is the dollar pay- 
off answer—in a matter of minutes—for problems that would 
take a battalion of mathematicians years to figure out. And 
you can shuffle the variables around ad infinitum—until you 
come out with precisely the combination that gives you the 
answer you're looking for. 

What it all adds up to is a tool that enables managers to 
“experiment” with different courses of action without spend- 
ing a penny, other than what it costs to use the computer. 


Moreover, the value of each equation can be 
checked against company experience. Thus a 
company can take several simulated models 
(equations) and plug in data from old company 
probiems. The equation that turns out the answer 
closest to the actual results from a past decision 
is the best one for the company. This trial-and- 
error approach again is made possible by the 
computer’s speed. 


So far, only a few companies and research organizations— 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. is one—have played around with simu- 
lation techniques but as computers become more popular, 
chances are that most company decisions will be based on 
machine thinking. 


Short Pointer 


There's evidently been a sharp increase in the number of 
executives who really try to get away from it all during the 
summer solstice, according to the Chicago Assn. of Commerce. 
In a survey of 1,200 managers, the association found that 67% 
attempt to sever all ties with the office when they're on holiday. 
However, a determined 10% are ardently courting a coronary 
— have their bonis Fridays forward their mail. 


er eane glimpses of | P.A 8 
as they march by in the news 


a 


cessful years in purchasing to the an- 
cient, though modified philosophy: 

. treat the person standing on the 
other side of your desk just as you 
would want to be treated.” 


Inc., are 


P.A. John E. Mitchell, recently 
promoted to supervisor of supplies at 
Diamond Alkali Co. (Cleveland), ad- 
mits being an artist doesn’t get him 
anywhere in purchasing—he doesn’t 
even buy paint for the com 2 
a But the Cleveland Institute of Art 
graduate says painting—especially 
with water colors—is good relaxation 
and could put him in a good spot when 
and if the company starts decorating 
the offices with objets d'art. 


When R. H. Graham, recently ap- 


operations in any steamship company. 
This year, with a staff of more than 
40, he'll handle purchases of $22-mil- 
lion, ranging from food to cargo- 
handling equipment. 

On the right, P.A. members of the 
Greater New York Fund’s 1960 ap- 
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Although P.A. Sneed spends his 
weekends on the green, his score—he 
frankly says—remains in the high 
90’s. On the other hand, Waste King’s 
Sneed has scored well in purchasing 
and has little to fear from the golf pro 
here. He attributes nearly 10 suc- 


pointed P. A. at Geophysical Service, 
Inc. (Dallas), and his wife want to 
“get away from it all,” they take off 
for the family farm in Comanche. 
There, minus TV and telephone, 
Graham is “forced” to relax—when 
he’s not fishing in the nearby stream. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks... 


What obligation does the buyer have to competing vendors 


in advising them when they have been unsuccessful on a bid? 
Question asked by: R. T. Martin, Buyer 


Texas Instruments, Inc., Houston 


L. A. Little, purchasing agent, Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass.: 


“We do not disclose competitive prices. This 
policy somewhat restricts a buyer in certain areas 
of discussion with unsuccessful bidders. Beyond 
this there are other considerations—what obliga- 
tions fall to the buyer for the benefit of his own 
company and for the benefit of vending com- 
panies? Assuming an unsuccessful bidder was 
worthy of being invited to submit a bid, it seems 
worthwhile to discuss his failure to receive the 
award. Besides being good public relations it 
frequently is possible to find future potential bene- 
fit for both the vendor and your own company.” 


B. A. Carlson, materials manager, Vought Elec- 
tronics, a division of Chance Vought Aircraft, 
Inc., Dallas: 


“On original equipment to be designed and pro- 
duced from a procurement specification, envelope 
specification, or a manufacturer’s control design, 
the buyer should inform unsuccessful vendors, 
orally or through a critique, of the pertinent fac- 
tors on which selection was based. Many of our 
proposals are for complex, unsolicited programs 
pushing the state of the art. A potential supplier 
may expend many manhours at a considerable 
cost, so we feel he is entitled to as much informa- 
tion as we can release without divulging facts 
considered of a proprietary nature.” 


W. M. Bookout, purchasing agent, Standard- 
Cossa-Thather Co. (cotton yarns & threads), Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.: 


“When a vendor submits a bid, he generally 
knows about when the order will be placed. It 
should not be necessary to notify anyone that he 
has failed to get the business upon which he has 
quoted. Short of passing on prices quoted by 
other bidders, we are always willing to discuss 
his bid with a vendor to help him to submit a 
more suitable bid on any future requirements.” 


P. G. Nolte, purchasing agent, National Automatic 
Tool Company, Inc., (multiple spindle drilling, 
boring, facing & tapping machines, etc.), Rich- 
mond, Ind.: 


“On open bids (such as governmental) it is 
necessary to reveal all bids. Industrial items 
(private industry such as ours) are different. We 
will tell an unsuccessful bidder why he lost if it 
pertains to design, quality, delivery, or price. Re- 
garding price, we do not reveal the successful bid- 
der’s name or price. We believe a quoter deserves 
the right to know why he was unsuccessful but we 
guard all bidders’ prices.” 


F. X. Terrio, purchasing agent, Porter-Cable 
Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y.: 


“We consider each contract with our suppliers 
to be mutually confidential, compatible with the 
laws of the land. We, therefore, feel we are dis- 
charging our obligation when we advise the com- 
peting, inquiring supplier that the order has been 
placed elsewhere because of greater advantage to 
us. However, we often go beyond this where the 
unsuccessful vendor has been of service to us and 
is considered a potentially valuable supplier. We 
are, of course, grateful to all those bidding and 
they stay on our source list.” 


J. E. Peterson, associate materiel manager, Space 
Technology Laboratories, Inc., Los Angeles: 


“We constantly call on our suppliers for co- 
operation and service far beyond that normally 
expected and so make every effort to maintain a 
close relationship. We have an established—yet 
flexible—policy which delegates to the individual 
buyer the responsibility for determining our action 
in each case. Obviously, advising unsuccessful 
bidders is not practical in every case, nor is it 
expected. When considerable estimating expense 
is involved, or when an unusual degree of cooper- 
ation has been given, it is our policy that unsuc- 
cessful bidders be informed and thanked for their 
interest.” 


This Changing Purchasing Profession 


C. F. Grumley was promoted to man- 
ager of purchasing, J. I. Case Co.’s 
Clausen Works, Racine, Wis. Carson 
Foggy succeeds him as purchasing agent 
of the Bettendorf, lowa, Works. William 
F. Blackwood moves up from assistant 
purchasing agent to purchasing agent at 
the Burlington, Iowa, plant. 


W. B. Johnson, purchasing agent for 
the Mobil Oil Co.’s refinery at Beaumont, 
Tex., retired last month after 44 years 
service with the firm. 


Herman Lief has been appointed director 
of purchases and elected vice president of 
Central States Paper & Bag Co., St. Louis. 
He will also continue as director of indus- 
trial relations. 


Frederick A. Kanzler, former purchas- 
ing executive, was made director of finan- 
cial operations for Lockheed Aircraft In- 
ternational, Inc., Los Angeles. He served 
as purchasing manager and planned ma- 
terial purchasing manager for Lockheed’s 


Georgia Division until November, 1959, 
when he became finance department man- 
ager, California Div., Burbank, Calif., his 
last post. 


LLOYD HESS ART BOECKELMAN 
Lloyd Hess, purchasing agent for Ver- 
non Co., Newton, Iowa, has been assigned 
the new post of director of new products 
development. He will work in associa- 
tion with outside suppliers in creating and 
improving items for the firm’s line. Art 
Boeckelman, assistant purchasing agent, 
succeeds Hess as purchasing agent. 


THIS MAN CAN 
DEMONSTRATE 


A NEW 


COUNTING 
METHOD 


... Fright in your own office! 


Mr. Purchasing Agent — Let us have 15 minutes of your time — that’s 
all it’ll take to put on the Veeder-Root ‘“‘DESK-TOP DEMONSTRATION” — an 
actual performance of how Veeder-Root Electronic Counters will improve 

our production records, improve your product. Let us show you how 
Veeder-Root Electronic Counters can measure quantities, lengths, liquids; 
count odd-shaped objects; actuate machinery; measure batches. Let us 
show you new counting methods utilizing Electronic Counters to count, 
measure, actuate — rapidly, accurately, from remote locations, with com- 
plete flexibility, with minimum maintenance. 

Make sure you see the Veeder-Root “DESK-TOP DEMONSTRATION ’’. Just 
call your nearby Veeder-Root branch office, or write direct. Your Veeder- 
Root sales engineer will be glad to put on the demonstration at your 


convenience. 


Veeder-Root 


ELECTRONIC CONTROLS DIVISION 
DANVERS, MASS. 


Purchasing Week 


Hartford, Conn. 

New York « Chicago 
Los Angeles 

San Francisco 

Seattle + St. Louis 
Greenville, S. C. 
Altoona, Pa. « Montreal 
Offices and Agents in 
other principal cities 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 
Public Works Congress & Equipment Show— 
Coliseum, New York, Aug. 14-17. 


Machine Tool Exposition—National Machine 
Tool Builders Association, International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, Sept. 6-16. 


Previously Listed 
JUNE 


American Society for Testing Materials—An- 
nual Meeting & Exhibit, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Halii, Atiantic City, June 26-July 1. 


JULY 


Western Packaging & Materials 
Exposition—Pan Pacific 
Angeles, July 19-21. 


AUGUST 


Fourth National Heat Transfer Conference 
and Exhibit—Statier Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Aug. 14-17. 


Handling 
Auditorium, Los 


Western Electronics Show and Convention— 


Ambassador Hotel & Memorial Sports Arena, 
Los Angeles, Aug. 23-26. 


SEPTEMBER 


Production Engineering Show—Novy Pier, 
Chicago, Sept. 6-16. 


2nd Coliseum Machinery Show—Chicago 
Coliseum, Chicago, Sept. 7-15. 


American Chemical Society National Meeting 
—Statler Hilton Hotel, New York, Sept. 11-16. 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—14th Trade 
Show, Trade Show Building, New York, Sept. 
18-20. 


Steel Founders Society of America—Foll 
meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
Sept. 18-20. 

Instrument-Automation Conference & Exhibit 
—Instrument Society of America, Coliseum, 
New York, Sept. 26-30. 


District 2 Conference, NAPA—tThe Hilton-Del 
Norte & Cortez Hotels, El Paso, Tex., Sept. 
28-30. 


is 
production 
‘taking a 
break” 


because of \" 


san 


an electronic tube \ \= 
failure? 
keep your line moving with 
Sylvania Electronic Tubes 


There’s a rugged Sylvania Tube for practically every 


Vf, industrial electronics job, including yours. Thyratrons, 
f Ignitrons, Voltage-Regulator and Voltage-Reference 
‘i ~=—s Tubes—all are built to stand up under constant duty in 


critical electronics control applications. 


Follow Up: 


Christmas Gifts 


Nashua, N. H. 

Before Christmas in recent years, we 
recall seeing some excellent articles on 
the subject of “Christmas giving” in PurR- 
CHASING WEEK. 

Well in advance of Christmas this year, 
we hope to have a clear cut company pol- 
icy on giving and receiving Christmas 
gifts. To assist us we have tried to locate 
some of the articles, but without success, 
as copies are missing or pretty cut up by 
various readers. 

We would appreciate your assistance in 
directing us to some of the articles. 

D. H. Spofford 
J. F. McElwain Co. 


®@ Tear sheets are stili available. 


Vinyl Coating 
Leroy, N. Y. 

In your May 30 issue, page 1, there is 
an article on vinyl coating (“Vinyl Coat- 
ing Is Design Show Hit”). 

We are one of the companies handling 
vinyl coated steel doors, the steel being 
vinyl laminated, produced by U. S. Steel. 
You mention spraying plasticol coating on 
the steel and we wonder if you can en- 
lighten us any further on this method. 

Further in your article you state “Mas- 
land, Durand Co. says its...” We can- 
not find their address; should it have been 
Masland Duraleather Co.? 

C. W. Napper 
Purchasing Agent 
Dusing & Hunt, Inc. 


®@ You are right— it should have read 
Masland Duraleather Co. 

The U. S. Steel vinyl-coated prod- 
uct is sprayed on, and that is essen- 
tially the type operation we were 
referring to. For additional informa- 
tion, we suggest you contact Metal 


Letters and Comments 


& Thermit Corp., Rahway, 
which is active in the field. 


N. J, 


To Our Readers 


Send your letters to: “Follow- 
Up,” PURCHASING WEEK, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


switch 


to 
connors 


For a complete line of light rail, trackwork and trackwork 
accessories call on Connors. Whatever your needs, 
Connors engineering staff can assist you in replacement 
or new track installations. Our one plant production 
allows shipment in mixed carloads. For more information 
or catalog, write West Virginia Works, P. O. Box 118, 
Huntington, West Va. 


on 


STARRETT SAFE-FLEX® vetoes coce 


Quickest, safest way to cut clean, round holes 


HOLE SAWS 


Keep production efficiency high. Reduce maintenance 
and down time. Replace with quality-assured Sylvania 
Electronic Tubes — they are available promptly from your Sylvania 
Industrial Tube Distributor. Ask him for the “Sylvania Industrial 
Tubes” booklet. Or, write Electronic Tubes Division, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., Dept. 7-46, 1100 Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 


SYLVANTA 


Sutsidiory of GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS (Sx) 
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Here’s the quickest, easiest and 
least costly way to cut clean, round 
holes in any machinable material . . . 
in steel, brass, bronze, cast iron, 
aluminum, wood or plastics up to 
1%” thick. Double welded to com- 
bine a high speed steel cutting edge, 
an extra tough shatterproof body 
and a rigid steel cap, these com- 
pletely safe, virtually unbreakable 
heavy duty hole saws will handle 
high production cutting or the 
tqughest maintenance jobs. 

Starrett sAFE-FLEx High Speed 
Welded Edge Hole Saws are avail- 
able in sizes from %%” through 6” 
ter. Interchangeable arbors 


PRECISION TOOLS + DIAL INDICATORS + STEEL TAPES » GROUND FLAT STOCK + HACKSAWS « HOLE SAWS - BAND SAWS «+ 
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accommodate a wide range of saw 
sizes, come with \4” pilot drill, 1%” 
or %” hexagonal shank or 4” round 
shank for use in portable power 
tools, lathes, drill presses, radial 
drills and other machine tools. 
Your nearby Industrial Supply 
Distributor has Starrett SAFE-FLEX™ 
Hole Saws im the sizes you need 
ready for pfompt delivery also 
Starrett hacksaws, band saws and 
band knives. Call him for quality 
products, dependable service . . . or 
write for Starrett Saw Catalog 
Address Dept. PW, The L 8S 
Starrett Company, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Athol, 


Starrett Precision Makes Good Products Better 


World's Greatest Toolmakers 


HOLE SAWS + HACKSAWS 
BAND SAWS + BAND KNIVES 


BAND KNIVES 
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American Brass Counters Imports by Expanding 


Waterbury, Conn.—American | * 
Brass Co. is making big new in- 
vestments in plant modernization 
and expansion to counter the 
heavy slugging of foreign brass 
mill competitors. 

In a series of moves designed 
to offset the inroads of overseas 
brass makers, the company dis- 
closed: 


® The start of construction on 
a $1.5-million brass research and 
development center aimed at de- 
veloping new products and pro- 
cesses. 


® Completion of a $15-million 
modernization program at its 
Buffalo plant, started in 1950. 


@ Plans to consolidate certain 
mill operations in the Torring- 
ton-Westbury-Ansonia areas of 
Connecticut in order to improve 
operations and cut costs. 


@Startup of an_ internal 


Metal Parts Firm 
Opens Plastic Unit 
To Fill Own Needs 


Naugatuck, Conn.—An old- 
line, small metal-parts fabricator 
here has opened a plastic division 
to supply its own needs. 

Risdon Manufacturing Co., 
which makes small components, 
aerosol cosmetic containers, no- 
tions, and wire novelties, said it 
is establishing its new division to 
“serve its own need for plastic 
components used in conjunction 
with metal parts.” 

The company also will produce 
plastics for other companies, 
officials added. They said the 
plastics division had “progressd 
from an experimental unit to a 
round-the-clock production de- 
partment,” which will now be ex- 
panded to handle about 25% of 
the--parent company’s plastics 
needs. 

“The company entered the 
plastic molding field to provide 
component parts of better quality, 
more dependable delivery and 
reduced costs for Risdon’s own 


aerosol valves,” a company 
official explained. 
Risdon’s Plastics Div, he 


added, will produce nylon, poly- 
ethylene, polystyrene, and Delrin 
components for the company’s 
cosmetic containers and notions, 
as well as for its aerosol valves. 


Southwest Forest Plans 
Big Arizona Paper Mill 


Snowflake, Ariz.—Southwest 
Forest Industries will build a $40- 
million plant here with a capacity 
of 150 tons of kraft paper and 
210 tons of newsprint per day. 

The mill, first of its kind in 
Arizona, will be put up on 640- 
acre site, on which the company 
will develop a well field to sup- 
ply 20-million gal. of water per 
day. 

A spur line of the Apache Rail- 
way Co. will be laid to the plant 
site to bring in the pulpwood and 
raw stock required. 

Raw stock will come from 
waste lumber at Southwest’s 
Flagstaff and McNary, Ariz., in- 
stallations. Pulp will be supplied 
from the seven major lumber 
leases held by the firm. 
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‘awareness program” for super-}American Brass has 
visors, aimed at cutting costs on|heavy blows from foreign brass 
and alerting} mills which during the first four 
employees to the need for greater|months of this year shipped 68- 


specific projects 


efficiencies. 


@ An expanded customer re-|ports are expected to total 210- 
including aj|million lb. by the end of 1960, 
personal invitation from presi-jup from 199-million Ib. last year. 
dent Richard M. Stewart to use 
the new research center for all| roughly 
types of problems connected with} lines have been hard hit. Almost 
the use of non-ferrous copper-|25% of the domestic brass tub- 


lations program, 


based metal. 


Like other 


U.S. producers, | ducers. 


suffered 


million lb. of copper alloy into 
the U.S. market. Brass mill im- 


Although _ total 
11%, 


imports are 
certain product 


ing market, for example, has 
been captured by foreign pro- 


MODERNIZATION at American Brass Co.'s Buffalo plant. Machines turn 
out unjointed copper coils up to 24 in. wide, 2,400 Ib. weight. 


how to get the most 


When your operations call for limited, varied or 
irregular chemical supply, your local distributor 
of Olin Mathieson chemicals is a good man to 
know. He can provide you with chemicals you 
need quickly and economically. He can also help 
you with technical problems that may arise. 


for your Chemical dollar 


with a coordinated chemical supply tailored to 
your requirements. 

We will be glad to recommend a specific 
purchasing pattern to fit your requirements. 
For a discussion date or the name of your local 
Olin Mathieson distributor, please write. 


If your operation is such that you can schedule 


the regular use of large quantities of chemicals, 
it is to your advantage to take direct shipment 


Olin Mathieson 


Chemicals Division « Baitimore 3, Md. 


from the nearest Olin Mathieson plant. Most 
often, however, services of producer and distrib- 
utor complement each other in providing you 


(was) 
Lu 


CoEntECass 


Trisodium Phosphate « Trisodium Phosphate Chlorinated « Sodium Tripolyphosphate e Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate « Sodi 
Monosodium Phosphate e Disodium Phosphate e Sodium Acid Pyrop Tet Pyrophosphate e Sulfuri 
dium Silicofluoride « , Sodium Fluoride e Teox® 120 Surfactant 


Ammonia « Bicarbonate of Soda « Carbon Dioxide » Caustic Soda « Chlorine « F Idehyde « Hyd and Derivatives « Hypochlorite Products 
Methanol « Muriatic Acid « Nitrate of Soda « Nitric Acid e Soda Ash « Sodium Chlorite Products « Sodium Methylate e« Sulfur (Processed) 
Sulfuric Acid « Urea « Ethylene Oxide « Ethylene Glycols « Polyethylene Glycols « Ethanolamines « Glycol Ethers « Surfactants « Ethylene Dichloride 


Hexametaphosphate 
Acid « Hydrofivoric Acid 
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Philadelphia—Purchasing and 
traffic executives are benefiting 
both directly and indirectly from 
a fast-growing railroad “piggy- 
back pool” operation, called 
Trailer Train Co. 

The company, a _ nonprofit 
leasing association, was set up in 
1955 by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the Norfolk & Western 
Railway, and Rail Trailer Co., 
a freight forwarder. Purpose was 
to standardize piggyback equip- 
ment for use by its members, 
which now include 27 of the na- 
tion’s biggest roads. 

Trailer Train’s operations 
have played a key role in the 
startling growth of piggybacking. 
And for P.A.’s, who have been 
able to greatly reduce shipping 
costs through this transport in- 
novation, the rail piggyback pool 
has meant: 


® Low, firm rates because of 
stabilized charges to the pool- 
member roads. 


® Flexibility to use any piggy- 
back plan. 


@A _ nationwide interchange 
service because of the standard 
equipment. 


@ Ready access to a pool of 
modern equipment that an indi- 
vidual railroad could not main- 
tain itself. 

Trailer Train operates as a 
corporation, leasing cars to its 
members, mostly railroads, at in- 
centive rates to promote full 
utilization of equipment. 

Measured by the results of the 
past four years, Trailer Train— 
or TTX as it is known by its iden- 
tifying initials on cars in yards 
across the nation—is a smash- 
ing success in terms of growth, 
profits, service to member roads, 
truckers, and shippers. TTX cars 
covered 119,527,954 miles last 
year or 61,413,935 more than in 
1958. 

Starting in 1956 with 500 cars, 
the organization has grown to in- 
clude rail lines comprising 55% 
of the Class 1 mileage of the 
country. By next month, the com- 
pany’s fleet of piggyback cars will 
include more than 4,500 cars, 
representing a total investment of 
more than $69-million. By 
August, the fleet will comprise 
4,659 cars, completing all cur- 
rent cars on order. 


INTERCHANGEABILITY 


TTX’s efforts have made about 
70% of the nation’s 11,000 
piggyback cars suitable for in- 
terchange opeiations, John’ E. 
Wightman, general manager, told 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

Of these, about 40% are TTX 
cars and an estimated 30% are 
privately owned but compatible 
with Trailer Train design. The 
remaining cars are mostly in cap- 
tive rail operations on individual 
roads, he said. 

TTX cars are assigned to 
member roads according to need. 
The railroads pay a per diem 
charge based on car size, plus a 
mileage fee. This double basis of 
payment, a new idea in railroad- 
ing, has proved a strong incentive 
for efficient car use. Because of 
the daily charge no railroad 
wants to hold on to more cars 
than it actually needs. 

And since the mileage charge 
is a sliding scale, with the fee 
per mile going down as the daily 
mileage goes up, there is an in- 

centive to keep the cars moving 
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and speed piggyback operations. 
Result: TTX cars average 200 
miles a day, or about five times 
the national average for all freight 
cars. 

Although Trailer Train is not 
directly concerned with piggy- 
back charges of member roads, or 
other traffic problems, such as 
trailer operations, TTX officials 
believe the net effect of Trailer 
Train has been to keep rates com- 


petitive. 

They base their case on two 
points: 

(1) Pool arrangement has 


Railroad Car Pool Speeds Piggyback Shipments 


lowered the capital charges of in- 
dividual roads. 

(2) Rental fees give members 
a realistic cost picture on which 
to base charges. They note that 
under standard freight car per 
diem rates, railroads seldom 
know exact use costs. 

As a result of TTX policies, 
Wightman said, there is no longer 
any shortage of piggyback rail 
equipment. However, since TTX 
operations are concerned only 
with flat cars, problems involving 
trailers and rate plans, are out- 
side Trailer Train operations. 


In choosing the first top-of- 
freight-car equipment, Wight- 
man said, TIX officials were 
governed by two major considera- 
tions: 


@ Cars should be able to carry 
every type of trailer in general 
use by the trucking industry, 
without modification. 


@Cars should be designed for 
end loading at the standard 
ramps, which have been used in 
terminals for years. 


COMPATIBILITY IS KEY 


Many minor changes have been 
made in equipment, such as in car 
length (75% of its fleet are 85- 


details, but basically the stand- 
ardization policy is “one of com- 
patibility rather than complete 
uniformity,” Wightman said. 
“That’s why 70% of all piggy- 
back cars can be interchanged 
today.” 

Although TTX has pushed car 
design linked to existing trucking 
equipment, it is investigating the 
design of piggyback cars to 
handle wheel-less containers. The 
B & O, a TTX member, now has 
some cars for container service, 
which are available to the pool. 

Meanwhile, TTX is research- 
ing designs to handle both con- 
tainers and straight piggyback 
trailers to meet future needs, ac- 


ft. cars), hitches, and technical 


cording to Wightman. 
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How to 
create an 


industry 


Tee ART of electric welding, as it was practiced in 
pre-World War I days, would completely frustrate to- 
day’s production planner. 
electrodes had to be used to weld joints that, all too 
often, were erratic and of sub-standard quality. 


THEN AN IDEA from A. O. Smith turned and 
shaped this temperamental technique into what is to- 
day the world’s most useful metalworking method. 
Essentially a simple idea — this development took 
the vagaries and the high cost out of electric welding. 
It turned this art into a wide-reaching industry. 


THE PICTURE-STORY at right tells how it hap- 
pened — and how A. O. Smith progress is continuing 
to make things happen in welding for the future. 


} 
Through research & ..@ better way 
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A. 0. Smith International S. A. . Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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THE BEGINNING, 1917 — With the world at war, it became 
impossible for our country to import the asbestos-covered 
electrodes that were, at that time, considered essential in 


the welding of aerial bombs. 


Working furiously in the face 


of this emergency, A. O. Smith came up with an answer — 


electrodes wrapped in sodium silicate treated paper. 


Not 


only did this solve the immediate problem, but it led to 


A. O. Smith’s invention of 


the extruded electrode which 


ushered in the modern era of mass-production welding. 


THE PROGRESS — Out of A. 


O. Smith’s continued develop- 


ment of a truly practical arc-welding electrode has grown an 
industry impossible to estimate in cash values. Wide-span- 


ning bridges, tall-reaching 


cars all reflect this progress, 


buildings and low-contoured 
with welded components pro- 


viding strength where it is needed. And in terms of total 


technology, A. O. Smith has 


remained the leader, pioneer- 


ing such advances as the CO. welding process shown above, 
for stronger, more accurate and more economical work, 
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West Coast Agrees on Dock Wages: 
Automation Issue Remains Unsettled 


_ San Francisco—Pacific mari- 
time interests have settled their 
wage differences with longshore- 
men, but the issue of automation 
on the docks still remains dead- 
locked. 

West Coast longshoremen re- 
ceived an 8¢ per hour wage in- 
crease last week, bringing their 
basic hourly wage to $2.82. The 
Agreement covered about 16,000 
members of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 


Talks are continuing over the 
size and disposition of the $1.5- 
million mechanization fund set 
up one year ago by the Pacific 
Maritime Assn. Harry Bridges’ 
ILWU has asked that the fund 
be increased to $4.5-million. 

J. Paul St. Sure, president of 
the Pacific Maritime Assn., said 
the following points were being 
discussed: early retirement, sev- 
erance pay, and transfer of men 
from depressed areas to ports 


Shipping Lines Point for Higher Seaway Rates 


Chicago—Overseas shipping 
lines serving St. Lawrence Sea- 
way ports are expected to raise 
freight rates within 30 days. 

Representatives of 22 lines 
in three shipping conferences 
recommended moderate increases 
after a two-day meeting. The 
three conferences include: Great 
Lakes Bordeaux Range East- 
bound, Great Lakes United King- 
dom Eastbound, and United 
States Great Lakes Scandinavian 
and Baltic Eastbound Confer- 
ences. 


man of another group, the Great 
Lakes Overseas Freight Confer- 
ence, said the initial increases will 
come July 1. But he declined to 
state the percentage. “Each item 
will have to be examined sepa- 
rately to see where we can afford 
to increase rates,” Degroote 
stated. 

William H. Smith, secretary of 
the American Great Lakes Medi- 
terranean [Eastbound Confer- 
ence, said no increases were 
planned as yet by steamship lines 
in this group. 


men’s union. offering similar work. Raymond P. Degroote, chair- “But this doesn’t mean we 
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WHAT’S TO COME — NUCLEAR-POWERED WELDING — 
Already at work on the welding equipment and processes 
of 25 years from now, the scientists of A. O. Smith have visual- 
ized the STELLARWELD. This spectacular power source 
could conceivably utilize fusion power. With science on the 
threshold of establishing a self-sustained fusion reaction to 


produce electrical power, the 


logical next step. This self-contained power source could, it 
is estimated, easily supply 20,000 kw (sufficient for as many 
as 2500 arcs), as well as its own reaction current and start- 
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ing-voltage requirements. The proposed fuel could be deu- 
terium, the heavy isotope of hydrogen found in ordinary water. 
With the tremendous energy release potential of a fusion 
reaction, the problem is not one of gaining sufficient capac- 
ity, but rather one of scaling down this energy potential to 
a size more conveniently handled in welding. 


This future-thinking creativity is at work throughout the 
A. 0. Smith Corporation, finding the “better way” in scores 
of products for industry, government, farm and home. 


won't raise rates,” Smith said. He 
said higher costs made a rise in 
rates necessary but that the con- 
ference would not be in any posi- 
tion to talk about an increase 
until a meeting scheduled for 
early next month. 

Since the end of the recent 18- 
day longshoremen’s strike, there 
has been speculation that the 
overseas shipping lines serving 
Chicago and other lake ports 
would raise rates. 

Under the new six-port labor 
agreement, the longshoremen 
were promised wage increases in 
each of the three shipping sea- 
sons covered. The first became 
effective June 5. Following the 
settlement, operators of the ports’ 
stevedoring firms said this addi- 
tional operational cost would be 
passed on to the shipping lines. 


Rates Aren t as Important 
As Service, GE Traffic 
Executive Tells Railroads 


San Francisco—A General 
Electric traffic executive has 
urged the nation’s railroads to in- 
crease their schedules and speed 
up trains to win more shippers’ 
interest in rail freight. 

Speaking at the American 
Association of Railroads annual 
meeting here, Frank A. Comp- 
ton, manager of GE’s Locomo- 
tive and Car Equipment Dept., 
said he believed such action 
would end the downward trend 
in revenue and enable the rail- 
roads to recapture the bulk of 
freight traffic business. 

“What shippers of manufac- 
tured goods want is fast trans- 
portation with dependable sched- 
ules at a reasonable cost,” he 
said. “They want speed because 
goods in transit tie up money. 
Only by giving faster, better serv- 
ice can railroads reverse the 
trend to shipment by other faster 
modes.” 

Compton said rates were not 
the dominant factor in determin- 
ing the type of transportation se- 
lected by a shipper. 

He stated that the railroads 
have one of the biggest assets on 
their side in their ability to ac- 
celerate train service and speed 
on their own right of ways. 

“The railroads are the only 
ones who can increase the speed 
of their freight movement merely 
by increasing horsepower—with- 
out the problems of having some- 
thing in the way or exceeding safe 
maximum speeds.” Yet only 83 
freight trains, or less than 1% in 
all of the U.S., average 50 miles 
per hour, and none exceeds 60 
miles per hour, he said. 

Compton also emphasized that 
“because of the greater wind re- 
sistance of piggyback cars, more 
horsepower will be required to 
even maintain existing schedules 
of conventional freight trains, as 
piggyback cars are substituted for 
box cars.” 


Autolite Moves South 


Toledo—Electric Autolite Co., 
Maker of auto products, will 
move most production facilities 
to a new $7-million plant in De- 
catur, Ala. 

The company will continue to 
use Toledo for main offices, 
labs, and manufacture of starting 


motors and generators. 
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Industry News in Brief 


3M to Build Plant 


Philadelphia—Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Co., St. 
Paul, will build a $1-million mag- 
netic tape manufacturing plant 
and warehouse at Freehold, Mon- 
mouth County, N. J. The plant 
will have 100,000 sq. ft. of floor 
area. 


Reynolds Builds 


Atlanta—Reynolds Aluminum 
Supply Co., distributor of metals 
and building materials will build 
a new plant in Jacksonville, Fla. 
Construction has started on a 
five-acre tract facing the Florida 
Interstate Expressway. 


United Diversifies 


Los Angeles—United Indus- 
trial Corp., electronic and indus- 
trial manufacturer, has further 
diversified its interests with the 
acquisition of Perry Rubber Co., 
Massillon, Ohio. The firm de- 
signs and manufacturers gloves, 
surgical tubing, and other latex 
products used by hospitals. 1959 
sales were $1,800,000. 


Hooker to Build 


Niagara Falls—Hooker Chem- 
cal Corp. has approved plans for 
a new chemical plant in northern 
Kentucky to produce synthetic 
phenol by a new process. 

Construction will start later 
this year near South Shore, Ky., 
with completion expected by the 
end of 1961. 


Howe Sells Plant 


Grand Junction, Colo.—Min- 
erals Engineering Co. has pur- 
chased a $1.4-million refining 
plant here from Howe Sound 
Co., of New York. 

The plant will begin produc- 
tion of commercial-grade vana- 
dium pentoxide, used for making 
atomic energy equipment, alloy 
steel, and smog control devices, 
in the fourth quarter. 


Container Plant 


Wilmington — The Delaware 
Barrel and Drum Co. will turn 
two former buildings of the Pull- 
man Shops into manufacturing 
sites for a new division to manu- 
facture blow molded containers. 

Delaware Barrel will spend $1- 
million to modernize and equip 
the East 12 St. site. The ma- 
chinery designed to blow mold 
5, 15, and 30-gallon lightweight 
and featherweight shipping tanks 
and containers is expected to be 
in operation by August. 


New Plant Opens 


Norwood, Mass.—Laminated 
Sheet Products Corp., a fabri- 
cator and distributor of plastic 
materials, has begun operations 
at its new Milford, Conn. branch. 

The new production facilities 
have been set up in a building 
which previously served as a 
warehouse for laminated prod- 
ucts. 


Work in Progress 


Philadelphia — Work has 
started on a $1-million expansion 


division of International Resist- 
ance Co. 

It will add approximately 30,- 
000 sq. ft. to present 56,000 sq. 
ft. plant and will be used for pro- 
duction, engineering and labora- 
tory work. 


Motorola Expands 


Culver City, Calif.—Motorola, 
Inc. will build a new plant here 
adjacent to the electronic manu- 
facturing facilities acquired ear- 
lier this year from Lear, Inc. 

The company wiil spend $1.2- 


million in plant and equipment 
for expansion of commercial 
aviation electronics business. The 
new 25,000 sq. ft. plant will pro- 
vide engineering and production 
facilities for flight control, 
navigation and communications 
equipment. It will also be the 
headquarters of Motorola Avia- 
tion Electronics, Inc., a sales sub- 
sidiary. 


Kaiser Buys Plant Site 


Oakland, Calif.—Kaiser Gyp- 
sum Co. has purchased a water- 


front location in Jacksonville, 
Fla., as the site for a multimillion 
building products plant. 

Purchase price for the land 
was said to be $150,000. The 
plant is scheduled for completion 
in 1961. Kaiser Gypsum is a 
subsidiary of Permanente Cement 
Co. 


GE to Double Output 


Syracuse — General Electric 
will more than double its facilities 
for manufacturing semiconductor 
products in a new expansion in 
Electronics Park here. 

GE will add 260,000 sq. ft. 
of office, engineering, and produc- 
tion space to its transistor and 


tunnel diode plant within the next 
few months. 

The new and present semi- 
conductor facilities, which will 
total 450,000 sq. ft., are used for 
department headquarters, transis- 
tor and tunnel diode pilot line 
manufacturing, limited commer- 
cial production, engineering, and 
advanced research laboratories. 


Polarad Diversifies 


New York—Polarad Electron- 
ics Corp. has formed a Scientific 
Instruments Div. in its first ma- 
jor diversification move outside 
the field of microwave test equip- 
ment to market chemical, biologi- 


cal and medical instruments. 


project for the Burlington, Iowa 


» | COOLER CAN DO ON 


AHH... 


WHAT A GENERAL ELECTRIC WATER 


A HOT SUMMER DAY! 


ASK YOUR DISTRIBUTOR ABOUT THE 


“TOTAL VALUE” BENEFITS OF 


GENERAL ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS. 


HE’S LISTED IN THE YELLOW PAGES. 


CHOOSE FROM 
13 ATTRACTIVE MODELS 
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Omaha—A leading label man- 
ufacturer has come up with a 
“perpetual price tag” that it says 
has cut machine repair costs 15% 
and resulted in a corresponding 
reduction in downtime. 

The tag, developed by Para- 
mount Paper Products for its 
Own operation, has proven so 
successful that the firm is offering 
100 of its new labels without 
charge to interested purchasing 
agents. 


A REMINDER 


The idea, admittedly a gim- 
mick, is to keep the replacement 
costs of equipment constantly in 
front of operators by labeling 
each production machine with re- 
placement cost figures. A pres- 
sure-sensitive label carries the 
dollar figure as well as the name 
of the machine. 

Since the plan was first initi- 


Electron Beam Gun Makes 
High-Heat Weldments 
For Space-Age Metals 

Farmingdale, N. Y.—Repub- 


lic Aviation is using a new 
“electron beam” welding process 
that turns out weldments able to 
withstand temperatures as high 
as 3,000 F. 

“We believe we are the first 
aircraft manufacturer to experi- 
ment with this process in the 
construction of space vehicles,” 
said a Republic spokesman. 

He said the company is apply- 
ing the new technique on such 
space age metals as molybdenum 
alloy and tungsten, both of which 
are used in space vehicles be- 
cause of their resistance to high 
temperature. 

The welding is done with an 
electron beam gun in a cylin- 
drical vacuum chamber, which 


TECHNICIAN positions metal for 
electron beam welding in cylin- 
drical chamber at up to 6,000 F. 


provides a contamination-free 
atmosphere. The weld-joint is 
bombarded with a narrow con- 
centrated beam of fast-moving 
electrons which generate tem- 
peratures as high as 6,000 F. 

Republic engineers say weld- 
ing speeds reach as high as one 
inch/second — “approximately 
150% faster than other welding 

ses.” The results, they add, 
are contamination-free joints that 
have deep penetration and nar- 
row weld beads. 

“The success of this new weld- 
ing procedure,” declared a Re- 
public spokesman, “is expected 
to accelerate metal working with 
other types of new, hard-to-han- 
dle materials.” 
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Perpetual Price Tag Helps Cut Repair Costs 


ated late last year, the company 
reports, repairs have dropped ap- 
preciably. Machines are cleaned 
with more care, and situations 
that put unnatural tensions on 
the machines have been reduced 
to a minimum. 

James Clay, plant manager 
and originator of the idea, reports 
that it took less than a day’s 
clerical time to work out the 
scheme. Material costs were neg- 
ligible, since Paramount is a ma- 
jor label manufacturer. 

The labels were affixed on each 
machine in some place where the 


operator would view the cost of 
his particular unit frequently 
during the work shift. 

Clay says many employees 
were surprised at the cost of 
equipment and checked the fig- 
ures with supervisors. Figures 
were supplied without delay when 
questions developed, he ex- 
plained. 

One immediate result of the 
tag program was noted by the 
supply department, which spotted 
a slight increase in the amount 
of cleaners and maintenance 
aids used in the plant. 


New Insulating Material Combines 
Phenolic Resins with Vulcanized Fiber 


Wilmington—A new insulat- 
ing material designed to replace 
costly laminated plastics in elec- 
trical applications has been de- 
veloped by National Vulcanized 
Fibre Co. 

The new product, called Ani- 
lite combines the traditional elec- 
trical properties and strength of 
vulcanized fiber with low mois- 
ture absorption of phenolic resins 
in a laminate bond. The use of 
phenolic resins provides two to 
four times the moisture protec- 


tion of conventional vulcanized 
fiber, the company reports. 

National Vulcanized Fibre 
says the new material can be 
used in circuit breaker barriers, 
transformer barriers, knife switch 
guides, wiring devices, instru- 
ments, control panels, and mag- 
netic coil heads. 

The new insulating material is 
flame resistant and has arc re- 
sistance of vulcanized fiber. Like 
vulcanized fiber it can be drawn 
or formed into permanent shapes. 


Before you ship again... ‘COMP ARE 
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Airfreight 


It often costs you less by 


Sample rates for shipments of automobile parts 
or accessories, electrical or electronic appliances, 
equipment or parts, machines or machine parts 
and many other commodities. 


Give your shipments the extra speed and service 
of American Airlines AlRfreight at rates often 
lower than rail express! 


American puts at your disposal the world’s 


AMERICAN AIRLINES =AIRfreight 


America’s Leading Airline 


Purchasing Week . 
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Rail wane 


Rail express ............+5 $1281 aaa) 


largest, fastest airfreighter fleet led by the new 
DC-7 Airfreighter. American AlRfreight offers 
more direct, one-carrier shipments to more U. S. 
cities than any other airline. That’s why it’s the 
first choice of experienced shippers everywhere. 
For full information, contact your American AIR- 
freight office today, or write to: Mr. E. C. Taylor, 
Vice-President—Cargo, American Airlines, Inc., 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Whats Behind the Rising 


WHERE TO USE IT: Vinyl-coated steel can be used in any product that needs 
a good-looking, abrasive-resistant finish. Present applications run the entire 
gamut of industrial and consumer applications—from business machine covers 
to camera bodies. In addition, coated steel should be considered when a special 
pattern or embossed effect is desired. 


Several manufacturers have turned to this versatile product for applications 
that must withstand outdoor weather conditions. Others, such as luggage makers, 
have adopted vinyl-coated steel because it can take an everyday beating without 
showing any ill effects. If product must be washed, coated steel might be 
a good bet, since it can be readily cleaned with soap and water. Electric resist- 
ance is considered excellent and has led to uses in TV sets where uncoated metal 
presents a shock hazard. 


In addition to the uses pictured below, here are some promising areas to con- 
sider: chairs, kitchen containers, picnic boxes, restaurant equipment, air condi- 
tioners, slide projectors and cameras, shelving, wainscoting, machinery housings, 
ventilating ducts, desk and counter tops, lawn furniture, automotive components, 
office partitions, refrigerator shells, vending machines, typewriter cases, house 
trailer interiors, and boat accessories. 


Re PE eo rr... ie! Cranes 


INSTRUMENT makers are switching to vinyl steel because it can take rough handling. TELEVISION set case is winning jobs 
In addition, electrical resistance is good and indicator markings can be printed directly away from wood and reinforced plas- 
on the vinyl surface, eliminating need for nameplates. Solid colors are favorites here. tic. Surface can be washed easily. 


mee Maes! ee 


COMMERCIAL EQUIPMENT (such as OFFICE FURNITURE including doors, LUGGAGE is brighter, colorful, yet 
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this cafeteria dish dispenser) will take partitions, desks, and filing cabinets, can take hard knocks, provides an- 
grease and dirt, yet still looks clean. is a prime target for vinyl steel. other example of reclaiming a market. 
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Fantare Over Vinyl Steel 


HOW TO HANDLE IT: Steel (or any other metal) teams up with a vinyl 
material to form the vinyl-metal combination. The technique pictured on these 
pages uses a pre-coated steel—one that comes into your plant with the vinyl 
coating already applied. It should not be confused with conventional painting 
operations where the finished product is sprayed with a vinyl-base material. 
All fabricating operations on a pre-coated steel take place after the vinyl has 
been applied. 


The vinyl coating may be laminated to the steel or sprayed on. The sprayed 
product may sell for a little less, but it is more restricted as far as design and 
color are concerned. Vinyl laminated steel usually is purchased from a fabri- 
cator who buys the steel and vinyl from outside suppliers, combines them to 
your specifications. 


Coated steel may be fabricated on regular forming and drawing equipment 
without any modifications. As a matter of fact, the viny! acts as a lubricant 
and aids stamping. Parts will withstand normal cutting operations, and 180 
degree crimp bends can be made without tearing the vinyl. The same fastener 
can be used with vinyl steels that would be specified for uncoated metal parts. 
Pieces can be welded, although the vinyl coating rules out some techniques. 


PICK YOUR PATTERN from vinyl sam-' 
ple book, and fabricator will laminate 
it to steel to meet your specifications. 


RARER, a 


SPRAYED ON vinyl coating gives 
much the same results as laminated 


ADVANTAGES OF VINY! 


FORMING uses normal metal working techniques. 


vinyl, but color choice is limited. 
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New York—A P. A. for a 
large Eastern city reports that he 
saved $47,000 on the cost of a 
single drug when he bought the 
product by its chemical name— 
pentaerythritol tetranitrate. By 
switching from the brand name, 
he brought the cost down from 


$64 per bottle to $4.92 for afi 


similar size bottle. 

This is just one of many exam- 
ples of how government pur- 
chasers all around the country are 
switching to a few simple pur- 
chasing techniques to get savings 
as high as 50% on individual 
drugs. Here is how they're do- 
ing it, according to a recent PuR- 
CHASING WEEK survey: 

@Buying drugs by chemical 
or generic names instead of 
brand names. 

@ Asking for bids on annual 
contracts. 


@ Inserting clauses that protect 
against price hikes or obsoles- 
cence. 

®@ Picking up expired patents. 

® Using committees to pass on 
quality and to enlist cooperation 
of MD’s. 

@ Insisting on central deliver- 
ies. 

Smart government P. A.’s have 
been making these ideas pay off 
for a long time. Los Angeles, for 
example, has been buying drugs 
under their chemical names for 
more than 25 years, and the 
State of Minnesota has been us- 
ing a similar system for quantity 
drug buying for more than a 
decade. And this year, New York 
City will save about $1-million 
by using chemical names and 
other technique, according to es- 
timates of an official of the De- 
partment of Purchases. 


ERVICE TOOLS 


TO MATCH THE QUALITY OF 
YOUR EQUIPMENT 


Your customers will know they're getting full value when you 
sell them equipment with Fairmount service tools. Over 40 
years experience in dealing with the most exacting manu- 
facturers are your guarantee of quality. Prompt service our 


specialty. 


WRENCHES—a complete line of wrenches and pliers for 
every type of equipment. Open end, box, pipe, torque, ad- 
justable, etc. Special wrenches will be manufactured to your 


specifications at the right price. 


a 
ti 
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SOCKETS and attachments—nigh strength, thin 
walled sockets of quality alloy steel are a Fairmount specialty— 
precision work. 


ideally suited for close-quarter, 


HAMMERS-—yYou can buy a complete range of quality 
Fairmount hammers for every equipment need. Dropped 
forged of finest selected steel to exacting hardness, Fairmount 
hammers are designed to stand up under shop and field 


conditions. 


Ask your Fairmount representative or write direct for the 
complete catalog #600 of Fairmount tools. We are proud to 
serve many of the biggest names in American industry. We would 
be happy to include you among our satisfied customers. 


W FAIRMOUNT 


TOOL & FORGING, INC. 


Unit of Houdaille Industries, Inc. * 10611 Quincy Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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But drug buying with these 
new techniques is not without its 
pitfalls. One way the unwary 
buyer can get himself into trouble 
is pointed out by Victor W. 
Quinn, chief deputy of Purchas- 
ing and stores Dept., County of 
Los Angeles. 

“To purchase drugs by their 
chemical mames certainly ex- 
pands competition and results in 
substantial savings. These sav- 
ings, however, must be protected 
by obtaining proper quality— 
otherwise they are only paper 
profits.” 


Set Specifications 


To control quality, he points 
out, Los Angeles and other cities, 
have set up specifications for 
pharmaceutical products to cover 
quality control, affidavit, stand- 
ard, default, inspection and dis- 
position of rejected deliveries. 

Royal K. Bennett, St. Louis 
supply commissioner, applied 
most of these techniques to drug 
buying—with spectacular results. 
In the past two years, Bennett 
has saved the city $153,000 by 
using generic names and large- 
volume annual contracts. Here 
is how he did it: 

Formerly each city hospital or- 
dered most of its drug supplies 
only as needed. Then, one day, 
a salesman suggested that if the 
city could estimate its annual 
drug use, he would be able to 
offer a 25% discount on all pur- 
chases. Bennett decided to give 
it a try. 

The city’s hospitals were or- 
dered to make supply estimates 
for one year, and drug firms were 
invited to submit sealed bids. 
The first drug contract, signed in 
1957, called for only 15 items. 
Today, the 1960 contract in- 
cludes over 700 items. 


Approval Needed 


Bennett explained that before 
any generic name is accepted 
over a brand item it must be ap- 
proved by the hospital medical 
directors. Also, the program can 
function smoothly only when 
there is close cooperation in the 
establishment of good estimating 
and drug use practices. 

Bennett also protects the city 
by having each supplier agree 
that in the event drug prices de- 
cline during the life of the con- 
tract the city receives the benefit 
of the lower price. And, if the 
prices go up, the city does not 
have to pay the increase. 

Bennett also said that “if a new 
drug supplants another (under 
bid) we have an understanding 
the order covers the new prod- 
uct.” 

The St. Louis commissioner re- 
ported that in reviewing 776 drug 
items purchased under new con- 
tracts, 567 were repeats from 
previous annual contracts. Of 
these items, 185 were bid at 
lower prices than previously in 
1959; 111 were higher, and 271 
carried the same price tags. 


Savings on Others 


“The remaining 209 not pre- 
viously bought can be assumed 
to represent a saving based on the 
results of the others purchased,” 
he said. 

“Items on a yearly contract 
also effect an indirect savings to 
the city,” declared Bennett. 
That’s because contracts mean 
quicker service, require less 
bookkeeping, and reduce the 
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Smart Drug Buyers Order by ionical Name Rather Than Brand 


amount of time spent calling for 
bids on thousands of requisitions 
filed under the former system of 
buying in small lots.” 

In instituting changes in meth- 
ods of drug buying, government 
purchasing agents generally had 
cooperation from medical au- 
thorities, according to the PW 
survey. Here are some typical 
reactions noted by P. A.’s: 


NORTH CAROLINA: “In 
general our doctors have been 
very cooperative in working with 
us in setting up our drug con- 
tracts. In a few instances when 
low bids were passed over, a de- 
tailed report was made indicating 
reasons why bids were not ac- 
ceptable. These were not con- 
fined to problems of purity or 
quality alone but also extended 
into the field of past service ren- 
dered by contractors.” 


KENTUCKY: “Only major 
problem was to find competent 
drug buyers.” 


COLORADO: “Doctors state 
that care of patients are their re- 
sponsibility and that only drugs 
prescribed by them are to be 
used. They contend that drugs 
ordered by generic name will not 
give them the same result.” 


MAINE: “Minor complaints 
ceased when doctors realized it 
was a committee made up of 
MD’s that had accepted the sub- 
stitute. We also placed the most 
frequent complainers on the com- 
mittee. They could see our prob- 
lem and the exorbitant prices 
paid previously.” 


Some Opposition 


P. A.’s note the matter of get- 
ting manufacturers to accept the 
generic term for their brand 
products, was not so big a hurdle 
as expected. 

“There is always opposition 
from trade name manufacturers 


when we depart from specifying 
their products by name. We 
would not designate this as stiff 
opposition, but it is, nevertheless, 
persistent.” 


LOS ANGELES: “We have 
had outstanding support from 
manufacturers and pharmaceu- 
tical trade associations, who 
recognize that we are actively 
trying to make sure that only 
drugs of acceptable quality are 
purchased. They recognize that 
under this procedure they face 
severe but legitimate competition. 
They also recognize our right to 
generate this competition.” 


MINNESOTA: “Because of 
the recent Kefauver hearings, 
many of our local pharmaceutical 
representatives have been ex- 
tremely defensive about the use 
of generic names, both in private 
hospital buying and in govern- 
mental buying. However, when 
the fact is related that the buyer 
for the state is a qualified phar- 
macist and that very tight quality 
control requirements are insisted 
upon here, and that savings are 
quite obvious, complaints from 
these men seem to disappear. 


NORTH CAROLINA: “We 
have not met any stiff opposition 
from trade name manufacturers 
although we have heard from 
most the various reasons why we 
should buy only trade name 
drugs. In general we have found 
them all to be very cooperative 
in furnishing product informa- 
tion.” 


WASHINGTON: “We have 
experienced very fine relations 
with the trade name manufac- 
turers.” 


WESTCHESTER, N._Y-.: 
“There always will be problems 
when manufacturers push their 
products based on their claims of 
quality above the specification 
standard.” 
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SERIES 90,000 C-T ROLLER BEARINGS 


provide maximum service life at lowest 
possible cost. Widely used by major ma- 


equi 
Ca 


9155 King Street 


terial handling, caster, wheel and farm 
ment manufacturers. Write for 


g and Specification sheets today. 
CORLETT-TURNER CO. 


° Franklin Park, Illinois 


“BUILDING A REPUTATION ON SERVICE” 
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Mechanized Mine Taps Big Vein of Coking Coal 


Benton, Ill.—Old Ben Coal 
Corp. has started tapping a, 100- 
milhion-ton reserve of low-sulfur 
coking coal here. 

The mine, which went on 
Stream earlier this month, is ex- 
pected to produce some 3-million 
tons/year by 1962. It will sup- 
ply Midwestern utilities, factories, 
and steel makers, and will pro- 
vide an additional $20-million to 
$30-million in coal-hauling rev- 
enues for the state’s railroads. 

_ Designed for continuous min- 
ing, the vein is being worked by 
almost fully automatic equip- 
ment, which includes: 
®CONTINUOUS BORING 


Silica Sand Plant 
Will Cut Costs For 
Northwest Users 


Valley, Wash.—The Pacific 
Northwest will have its first major 
source of high quality silica 
sand from a $500,000 plant now 
being built by the Lane Mountain 
Silica Co. here. 

The plant, which will have a 
capacity of 400 tons daily, is ex- 
pected to cut the cost of silica 
sand by as much as $4.50 per 
ton in this area. The company 
promises a delivery cost of $10.50 
a ton at Portland, Seattle, or 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Users of silica sand, such as 
foundries and the chemical in- 
dustry, at present buy the raw 
material from half a dozen 
sources in the U.S. and Belgium, 
often paying more than $15 per 
ton. 

It is understood Northwestern 
Glass, which holds a 35% in- 
terest in Lane Mountain, may 
produce window glass based on 
the lower costs of silica sand. 


Sun Oil Lays Plans For 
Huge Naphthalene Plant 


Toledo—Sun Oil Co. has an- 
nounced plans to construct what 
it claims will be the largest 
petroleum naphthalene plant in 
the world. 

The new $8-million facility is 
scheduled to go on stream at the 
end of 1961. It will have an an- 
nual capacity of 100-million Ib. 
of refined grade naphthalene, 
which will be produced by a “new 
process that up-grades inter- 
mediate petroleum products 
from other refining units.” 

A Sun Oil official said the new 
plant would turn out a low-cost 
“higher purity material for fluid- 
bed phthalic anhydride manu- 
facturers.” He said the company 
would ship the naphthalene to 
customers by railroad tank cars 
and tank trucks. 


Bowaters Builds Third 


Catawba, S.C. — Bowaters 
Paper Corp., Ltd., will begin con- 
struction of a third large paper 
plant here. 

The British company, a large 
newsprint producer in the U.S., 
declined to specify what its new 
factory will turn out. Bowaters 
Officials called the new plant a 
“machine factory to produce a 
paper product that is not now be- 
ing maufactured in America.” 

The new plant is expected to 
go on stream by mid-1962. 
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MACHINES that chew a 7-ft. x 
13-ft. hole into the solid coal at 
a 8-to-10-ton/min. rate, eliminat- 
ing the need for blasting. 

®@ CEILING-HUNG BELT 
CONVEYORS to carry the coal 
from the boring machines to a 
coal hoist bin. 
@®DOUBLE COAL HOIST 
that measures out 10-ton loads 
of coals and hauls them above 
ground to the breaker-house. 
@ AUTOMATIC CRUSH- 
ERS that also screen, wet-wash, 
and dry-clean the coal. 
® BLENDING CONVEYORS 


to mix standard coal sizes in any 
combination. 

®ELECTRONIC RE- 
CORDER that stamps out the 
net weight of coal in rail, cars 
while a TV camera picks up the 
car number. 

Underground safety features 
have made the mine shafts “cave- 
in resistant,” according to com- 
pany officials. These features 
include arched walls and ceilings, 
plus roof bolts that bind the 
overlaying rock strata into a 
strong laminated structure elimi- 


MECHANIZED MINE uses 40-ton continuous boring machine to chew 


nating need for timber supports. 


into solid coal at rate of 8-10 tons/min.; can be operated by one man. 
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“CUSTOMEERED* COMPONENTS BASIC TO INDUSTRY” 


OHIO RUBBER IS THE 
GOOD SOURCE 
FOR THE OEM! 


ACROSS THE BOARD in industry, 
ORCO IDEA PARTS offer the de- 
sign engineer product quality evolved 
from Ohio Rubber’s years of expe- 
rience in supplying ““Customeered’”’* 
components for outstanding original 


equipment manufacturers nationwide. 


ORCO CUSTOMEERING?* is geared to 
cut production costs—to deliver a 
better part. And it goes to work for 
you as soon as performance require- 
ments are checked, a materials recipe 
is formulated, expense-shaving design 


ORCO IDEA PARTS 
shape up OEM designs-—profitably! 


modifications, if necessary, suggested. 
The full scope of ORCO integrated 
design, research and practical in- 
genuity in custom-manufacture of 
rubber, synthetic rubber, silicone 
rubber, polyurethane, and flexible 
vinyl components is focused on your 
component. 

ORCO CAPACITY offers the facilities 
of four modern plants. These include 
design, building, and maintenance of 
precision molds and dies . . . perma- 


nent bonding-to-metal . . . compres- 
sion and transfer molding .. . 
extruding of all shapes, sizes, and 
types . . . complete laboratory facili- 
ties . . . statistical quality control... 
coordinated production control. 

SUGGESTION — send 
for ORCO Bulletin 715 
for the complete 
money-saving story of 
“Customeering”’. It’s 


yours for the asking! 
*Trademark of The Ohic Rubber Company DE-160 


THE Onto RuBBER COMPANY 


Generat orice e@ WWI LLOUGH BY, OHIO « wiitenai2-050 


A DIVISION OF THE EAGLE PICHER COMPANY 
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P/W Goes to the 
Material Handling Show 


Conveyor 
Accumulates Packages 


Conveyor will accumulate 
containers on the line with- 
out shutting down the system 
and without pileup of the 
boxes. Special roller design 
removes power from indi- 
vidual roller when containers 
exert pressure on each other. 

Price: $1,600 (50 ft.), 
$3,000 (100 ft.), and $6,500 
(200 ft.). Delivery: 4 wk. 

Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., 
Rapistan Building, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (PW, 6/27/ 
60) 


Charger 
is Fully Automatic 


Unit automatically deter- 
mines amount of charge re- 
quired and then charges bat- 
tery at proper rate. It uses 
static silicon diode com- 
ponents and shuts itself off 
after the full capacity is 
reached. It is uneffected by 
fluctuations in a-c line volt- 
tage. 

Price: From $350 (6 cell, 
250-amp.-hr.). Delivery: 6 
wk. 

Hertner Electric Co., 12- 
690 Elmwood Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. (PW, 6/27/60) 


Dispenser 
Ejects Stencils 


Electric dispenser feeds 
stencil for use in billing and 
shipping operations. Stencil 
is placed over bill of lading, 
and address typed in usual 
manner. Completed stencil is 
then used to address all 
packages in shipment. Dis- 
penser holds up to 300 ft. of 
material. 

Price: approx. $125. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Weber Marking Systems, 
Inc., Mount Prospect, Ill. 
(PW, 6/27/60) 
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Lift Truck 


Designed for Comfort 


Lift truck is designed for 
operator comfort and safety, 
and easy maintenance. Truck 
is available in 3,000, 4,000, 
and 5,000 Ib. models—all 
powered by a 52 hp. gas or 
LP engine. All units come 
with standard transmission, 
but torque-converter drive is 
optional. 

Price: $5,250 to $5,783. 
Delivery: 2-4 wk. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. (PW, 6/ 
27/60) 


Lifting Attachment 
Goes on Fork Truck 


Attachment transforms 
any fork truck into a mobile 
overhead lifting unit. Two 
knife-edge levers grip the 
forks tightly as the load is 
applied. Rated for working 
load up to 6,000 Ib. Takes 
any fork up to 2-in. thick by 
7-in. wide. 

Price: $40. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Merrill Brothers, 56-02 
Arnold Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. 
(PW, 6/27/60) 


Fork Truck 
For Rough Ground 


Pneumatic tire fork truck 
is designed for outside hand- 
ling work in unpaved yards 
and similar areas. It is rated 
for 8,000 Ib. and is powered 
by a six-cylinder gas or LP 
engine coupled with a two- 
speed, full power-shift trans- 
mission. Controls are 
mounted on steering column. 

Price: $8,800. Delivery: 
30-60 days. 

Industrial Truck Div., 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. (PW, 6/27/60) 


Conveyor Belt 
Resists High Temperatures 


Belt can convey materials 
at temperatures up to 1,100 
F. It is furnished in 7 ply to 
12 ply construction of asbes- 
tos and 37% oz. hard silver 
duck with special heat resis- 
tant coatings. Belt is available 
in 7 in. to 48 in. widths. 

Price: $2 to $18 per ft. 
Delivery: 6-8 wk. 

Hettrick Mfg. Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. (PW, 6/27/60) 
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New Products 


Strapping Machine 
Goes Under Pallets 


Strapping machine power- 
feeds steel strapping over and 
behind a pallet load and then 
inserts it between top and 
bottom faces of the pallet. 
Reciprocating track moves 
under pallet and guides strap- 
ping. The length of track 
travel is fully adjustable. 

Price: approx. $1,150. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Acme Steel Co., 135th & 
Perry Ave., Chicago, Iil. 
(PW, 6/27/60) 


Tractor 
Pulls Heavy Loads 


Drawbar pull towing trac- 
tor can handle loads to 4,000 
lb. It has pneumatic tires 
and is powered by a 58 hp., 
4-cylinder gasoline engine. 
Speed is variable to 16 mph. 
with torque converter trans- 
mission. Tractor is 95-in. 
long and can turn in a 120-in. 
radius. 

Price: approx. $3,500. De- 
livery: Oct. 1. 

Minneapolis-Moline Co., 
Hopkins, Minn. (PW, 6/27/ 
60) 


Fork Truck 
For Walkie Use 


Walkie fork truck, rated at 
2,000-Ib. capacity, runs off 
two 12-v. industrial or four 
6-v. automotive batteries. It 
has a 94-in. lift, and a hy- 
draulic tilting device. Coun- 
terweight assures stability of 
load being carried. - 

Price: approx. $3,100. De- 
livery: Nov. 1. 

Raymond Corp., 3826 
Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 
(PW, 6/27/60) 


Rack 


Easy to Assemble 


Storage rack is made from 
tubing uprights and structural 
steel bed rails. It assembles 
through “slip-joint” and no 
bolts or clips are needed. 
Beds can be adjusted inde- 
pendently of each other and 
are available in large range 
of sizes. 

Price: $35. (120x48x96 
in.—holds 6 pallets). Deliv- 
ery: 2 wks. 

Burtman Iron Works, Inc., 
118-126 Humboldt Ave., 
a Mass. (PW, 6/27/ 
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Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


—_— This Week’s 


Product Perspective 


JUNE 27-JULY 3 


@ You may never see the fork lift truck 
pictured on the right traveling down the 
aisles in your company, but chances are, 
you will see some of its features appear- 
ing in trucks before too long. The design, 
concocted by engineers at Automatic 
Transportation Co., combines a number 
of ideas that are already beginning to 
make headway. 


Industrial trucks of the future will be 
smaller for the same capacity, have a 
higher lift, and be faster and more maneu- 
verable. Conventions like the lifting mast 
may well disappear. Attachments will be 
more versatile—and a mechanical substi- 
tute that duplicates the movement of the 
human arm isn’t too remote a possibility. 


How will these “trucks of tomorrow” 
be powered? Fuel cells seem like the 
most promising bet at the present time. 
Atomic batteries, anti-gravity lifting forces 
or some as yet unknown electromagnetic 
pathway four inches off the floor are longer-range approaches. 


@ Although major design changes in fork trucks are definitely in the works, 
there seems to be little reason for holding up on lift truck purchases until these 
“trucks of tomorrow” arrive. Manufacturers expect the fuel cell to be the first 
major change—and they think this development is still three to five years away. 


@ Most truck makers are leaving fuel cell development work up to the battery 
firms. Exide Battery Co. which is working on a new zinc-oxide cell (see PW, 
June 6, 60, p. 1) has an agreement with 12 truck manufacturers to insure that 
any final design is compatable with truck requirements, 


Exide’s cell reportedly will fit the same space now occupied by the battery— 
keeping truck redesign to a minimum. But since the cell will weigh less than 
the battery it replaces, redesign of the counterweight system will be necessary. 


One major lift-truck supplier will “go it alone” and is designing its own fuel 
cell. Allis-Chalmers exhibited a cell-powered farm tractor last fall, and is now 
reported “well along” on a design for industrial trucks. Although the company 
is primarily an electrical products concern, Allis-Chalmers makes only gasoline- 
powered trucks. A fuel cell unit is thus especially attractive to company 
management. 


Other battery outfits are also in the race to develop a new power source. Gould- 
National Batteries, Inc., reports that its new research lab is working on a cell. 
“You'll see radical changes in powered equipment in three or four years; when 
one company makes a breakthrough, the rest won’t be far behind,” a Gould 
spokesman told PURCHASING WEEK. 


@ Although several manufacturers had new equipment on display at the recent 
Material Handling Institute New England Show, the exhibit was mostly a re-showing 
of products on display at the national show in Cleveland last year. Many manu- 
facturers had rushed prototypes to Cleveland before production plans were 
complete and are just starting to ship models they showed last year. 


The MHI Boston show was the first in a new regional program designed to 
bring the latest material handling equipment to the local purchaser, instead of 
making him travel hundreds of miles to get a good look at what’s new. Show 
schedule for the next year includes: Central States, in Louisville, Ky. (Nov. 1-3); 
Pacific Coast, in San Francisco (Feb. 22-24); and Eastern States, Philadelphia 
(May 9-11). 

- oe * 


@ Newest trend in leasing material handling equipment: complete contract that 
covers all maintenance. Clark Rental Corp. says about 10% of current leases are 
being written with maintenance clause, but the company expects “this portion 
of the business to increase appreciably in the future.” 


Lease may also be written to cover only major maintenance—leaving routine 
checks up to the user. Maintenance agreements are expected to find widest 
popularity in concentrated industrial areas—where the dealer won't have to send 
repairmen long distances. 
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Your Guide to New Products 


(Continued from page 23) 


Truck 
For Short Hauls 


Blectric truck designed for 
short hauls and warehouse 
service can carry 1,000 lb. 
plus operator and passenger. 
It can travel 50 miles with- 
out recharging, and carry 5 
people (when equipped with 
extra seat) at speeds up to 
15 mph. 

Price: $1,175. Delivery: 2 
wks. 

Cushman Motors, Lin- 
coln, Neb. (PW, 6/27/60) 


Walkie Truck 
Has Built-in Charger 


Walkie truck, of 2,000- 
lb. capacity, is complete with 
built-in charger. It can lift 
to heights of 131 in. and can 
operate in 6-ft. aisles. Special 
control handle gives operator 
choice of two speeds forward 
or reverse, as well as dynamic 
braking. 

Price: 
8-10 wks. 

Lewis-Shepard, 125 Wal- 
nut St., Watertown, Mass. 
(PW, 6/27/60) 


$2,895. Delivery: 


Tractor 
Can Couple Magnetically 


Tractor can turn in its di- 
agonal length while rigid 
coupling prevents vehicle 
from jacknifing. Available in 
8,000-lb and 3,000-Ib. gvw., 
with magnetic coupling as an 
option. Both models have one 
forward and one reverse 
speed of 2% mph. 

Price: $1,838 and $1,435 
(with magnetic coupling). De- 
livery: 4-6 wk. 

Colson Corp., 7 S. Dear- 
born, Chicago, Ill. (PW, 6/ 
27/60) 


Crane 
Carries 2,000 Ib. 


Mobile crane can lift up 
to 2,000 Ib. and carry loads 
to 4,000 Ib. on its deck. It 
operates with same controls 
as an automobile and crane 
mechanism can rotate 360 
deg. Telescoping boom 
moves in either direction with 
hydraulic winch that lifts at 
46 ft./min. 

Price: $4,480. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Brott Mfg. Corp, 3126 S. 
27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(PW, 6/27/60) 
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Hoist Control 
Positions Loads 


Auxiliary hoist control is 
installed between crane hook 
and the load. The self-con- 
tained unit will raise or lower 
100-ton loads a distance of 
12 in. with an accuracy of 
0.001 in. Built-in scale 
weighs load at the same time 
with accuracy of 0.5% of 
capacity. 

Price: $1,400 (5 ton) to 
$5,000 (100 ton). Delivery: 
6-8 wk. 

Mefco Sales & Service 
Corp., 131 N. Fifth Ave., Ar- 
cadia, Calif. (PW, 6/27/60) 


Conveyor 


Transfers Work 


Self-contained conveyor is 
designed specifically for 
transferring in-process work 
in manufacturing operation. 
It has a constant tension de- 
vice and is equipped with 
overhead shelf drive. Avail- 
able in 8 in. to 12 in. widths 
in 10, 15, 20, 25, and 50-ft. 
lengths. 

Price: $379 to $498 (10- 
ft. length). Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

Alden Systems Co., West- 
boro, Mass. (PW, 6/27/60) 


Lift Truck 
Has 3-Stage Upright 


Truck has lowered height 
of 73 in., yet can lift up to 
146 in. Available in 6,000, 
7,000, and 8,000-Ib. capaci- 
ties, it can work in vans and 
box cars and still fit through 
doorways. Both cushion tires 
and pneumatics can be speci- 
fied. Lift heights to 218 in. 
are available as specials. 

Price: $7,010 (6,000 Ib.). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Hyster Co., 2902 N.E. 
Clackamas St., Portland, 
Oregon (PW, 6/27/60) 
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Moving Unit-Loads 


Unit-load is any group of items as- 
sembled together for handling with 
power loading equipment. Unit loads 
are moved on skids, pallets, or ship- 
ping pallets. 


Skids are hardwood platforms with 
metal legs and braces, or all-metal 
platforms with legs. Their sturdy con- 
struction adapts them to heavy loads 
and rough handling jobs. 


Pallets are made of inexpensive 
wood, metal, or paper and are held to- 
gether by nails, screws, or bolts. The 
common design of a pallet is a top deck 


of 1-in. lumber secured to two, three 
or more stringers placed to provide 
clearance for handling slings or else 
flush with the outer edge of the deck. 
Stringers can be 2 in. x 4 in. or 2 in. x 
6 in. boards. Metal pallets of sheet, 
plate or wire are used for heavy duty 


operation. 

i are lightweight and 
usually disposable. Materials used for 
construction are corrugated paper, ply- 
wood, and crating lumber. Unlike 
common pallets, shipping pallets are 
designed for one-time use. (PW, 6/ 
27/60) 


Week 
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p/w Goes to the Material Handling Show 


Hand Truck 


Is Aluminum 


Lightweight aluminum 
hand truck weighs one-third 
less than same size steel 
vehicle. Available in 24x60 
in. to 36x72 in. sizes, the 
truck is designed for a maxi- 
mum load of 2,600 lb. Triple- 
bearing casters have live rub- 


Fork Truck 
Is 71-in. High 


Electric fork truck comes 
in 2,000 Ib. or 3,000 Ib. 
capacities. Standard model 
can stack to 106 in., while 
optional triplex mast in- 
creases range to 144 in. 
Mechanically actuated car- 
bon pile gives infinite speed 


6/27/60) 


ber tires for easier rolling. 
Price: $27.30 (30x60 in.). 

Delivery: immediate. 
Nutting Truck & Caster 

Co., Faribault, Minn. (PW, 


control up to 7 mph. Lifting 
speed is 95 fpm. 
Price: approx. $5,600 (2,- 
000 Ib.). Delivery: 90 days. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
11000 Roosevelt Bivd., 
Phila., Pa. (PW, 6/27/60) 


Vending Machine for Clothes Gets Trial in Store 


St. Louis — A new vending 
machine that can do about every- 
thing a sales clerk does, except 


say “thank you,” has been de-|f 


veloped by Universal Match Co. 

The new sales robot, now 
undergoing trial runs in New 
York City, takes currency and 
coins, dispenses merchandise, 
and returns the correct change to 
the customer. 

The machine can handle any 
amounts up to $9—in any com- 
binations of coins, or $1 and $5 
bills. The customer can buy as 
much as he wants, as long as his 
money covers the purchase price 
of the items selected. The 
machine makes the correct 
change, whenever the customer 
wants to stop buying. 

The prototype model is 7 ft., 
4 in. high; 7 ft., 8 in. wide; and 
43% in. deep. It consists of a 
central control panel, flanked by 
two dispensing units. The cus- 
tomer selects an item by press- 
ing the appropriate button, which 
is hooked into a circuit on a 
selection board behind the con- 


MACHINE sells clothes, makes 
change, doesn’t say ‘thank you.’ 


trol panel. The retailer can set 
or vary his prices simply by 
manipulating a series of pegs on 
the selection board. 

The vendor dispenses 36 dif- 
ferent items priced up to $9. 
Size of the merchandise can be 
varied by using different-sized 


storage bins. Refrigeration or 


ro 
' 


@ “Ye, %2, ¥e inch bore 


NOW! For miniaturized assemblies... 


HALLOWELL steel collars in microsizes 


@ Fitted with UNBRAKO set screws for positive locking action 


@ Precision machined from finest bar stock 


@ Extremely versatile—used as thrust collars, locking collars, 


spacers, cam operators, indexing devices, etc. 


Send for Bulletin 868—complete information on all sizes 


of HALLOWELL steel and cast iron collars. 


INDUSTRIAL FASTENER Division opt 


JENKINTOWN 48, PENNSYLVANIA 
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heating units can be installed at 


"| the bottom of the unit, making it 


adaptable for cafeteria service. 
For supermarkets, vendors can 


i|be controlled from one super 


panel. Customers would receive 
price tickets at each dispenser 
that could be run through a 
change maker at the end of the 
line. The change maker would 
add up the total of purchases 
made, accept payment, and re- 


turn the change. 


When in production Universal 
Match will lease the vendors com- 


i” plete with maintenance service. 
To facilitate repairs with a mini- 


mum of downtime, the vendor is 
built in modular system so that 
any one unit can be removed for 
repair. 

An improvement in the cur- 
rency change maker is already in 
the planning stage, At present 
bills must be rolled into card- 
board cylinders by the retailer on 
a separate machine, then loaded 
into the vendor. The new plan 
is to have a merchandiser that 
could handle flat currency, thus 
eliminating the preliminary steps. 


New Process Turns Out 
Plastic Netting for Use In 
PackagingandDecoration 


Buffalo—DuPont has devel- 
oped a process for extruding poly- 
ethylene directly in net form. 
The plastic netting, called Vexar, 
is expected to find a variety of 
applications in packaging. It is 
produced in a single operation on 
special machinery developed in 
England. 

Strands can be made thicker 
than a pencil lead or as fine as a 
coarse thread. Mesh sizes vary 
from smaller than window 
screening to larger than com- 
mercial fish nets. 

Polyethylene netting is used as 
a decorative, protective jacket for 
bottles and cans and in tubular 
form, aS a protective sleeve 
over highly polished cylindrical 
machine parts. 

Among the advantages of 
Vexar, DuPont says, are its “al- 
most infinite variety in mesh size, 
filament diameter, strength, stiff- 
ness, and color.” It can be 
manufactured in limp, freely 
stretching cloth form or in rigid 
sheets, the firm noted. 

DuPont researchers at the 
Yerkes film plant are experi- 
menting with the new material 
to find additional uses. 
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Get extra 
mileage 
from your 
carriage 


MILLE LLLLLLL Lb bbe 
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with quiliy NEBSTER 
CARBON PAPERS 


With Webster MultiKopy in your typewriter 
carriage you get so many advantages. 


Exclusive, Uncoated Numbered Edge makes 
carbon handling easier and cleaner. It insures 
you neatly typed, even carbons every time. 


Stays Flat even in extreme temperatures. 
Each sheet is specially treated to insure 
smooth, flat, uniform handling ease. 


Weights and Finishes to fit individual needs. 
You'll get crisp, clean results whatever your 
typing requirements. 


And Webster offers you a variety of other 
high quality duplicating supplies: typewriter 
ribbons in cotton, nylon and silk for all type- 
writer makes; office machine ribbons for most 
types of adding, accounting, tabulating and 
addressing machines; carbon paper rolls, and 
spirit duplicating papers and master units. 


plus: hand cleansers, type cleaners, instrument 
oil, and duplicating fluid. 


At better office equipment dealers every- 
where — make it clear you want 


Webster 


MultikKopy Durametric Carbon Papers 
Always send a “‘Time-Saver’’ courtesy carbon copy 
F. S. Webster Company « 7 Amherst Street « Cambridge, Mass. 
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FOAM FILTER for air conditioner can be washed in soap and water, used over again. 


/ 


* CAMPBELL 
> CHAIN 


case FACTORY-MADE 
sees CUSTOMIZED 


Campbell offers Factory-Made and 
Customized Sling Chains . . . both 


with the same strength and working 
load limits! 


CAMPBELL Factory-Made SLING CHAINS 


Available in all styles from Campbell's three 
strategically located plonts. In three grades: 
Cam-Alloy, Wrought Iron, High Test Steel. 
Campbell Certificates of Test issued for your 
safety. Write today for Catalog S-558. 


CAMPBELL Customized SLING CHAINS 


You can order slings assembled by Campbell 
distributors or at Campbell factories and ware- 
houses from pre-tested components. Or you can 
assemble slings right on the job. In single or 
double types, Alloy grade. Certificates of Test 
issued for complet blies or comp ts. 
Write today for Catalog CSA-1. 


New Market for Foam: Washable Air-Conditioning Filters 


Chester, Pa.—Porous “wash-and-use” 
urethane plastic foam has landed a large 
new market in air-conditioners, humidi- 
fiers, furnace filters, and other air-han- 
dling equipment, according to Scott Paper 
Co. 

The firm, a major urethane producer, 
predicts that more than 50% of all 1960 
model room air conditioners will be 
equipped with permanent urethane filters 
that can be washed, wrung out, and rein- 
stalled repeatedly by the user. 

The Scott material, called ScottFoam, 
can be cut and shaped by reciprocating or 
rotary saws, shearing, die cutting, or by 
hot wire devices. It is produced in six 
standard porosity grades and can be 
nailed, grometted, stapled, sewed, glued, 
laminated, or taped. 

The skeletal structure of ScottFoam 
minimizes the possibility of open channels 
forming in the filter material and its 
strength prevent displacement of the 
strands under normal use. Urethane 
comes in thicknesses up to 6 in. in in- 
crements of +, in. 


FDA Okays Teflon For 
Food Handling Service 


Wilmington, Food and 
Drug Administration has _ cleared 
Du Pont’s “Teflon” TFE-fluorocarbon 


resins for use in food handling service. 
OPENS THE FOOD FIELD 


The FDA ruling paves the way for 
dozens of new applications for “Teflon,” 
many of which are already well along in 
their development stages. An important 
area into which use of the resins is ex- 
pected to expand is food processing. 

The ruling covers dispersion type 
“Teflon” TFE-fluorocarbon resins desig- 
nated as “Teflon” 6, “Teflon” 30, “Tef- 
lon” 30B, and “Teflon” 41BX, and 
granular types designated at “Teflon” 1, 
“Teflon” 1B, “Teflon” 5, and “Teflon” 7. 

“Teflon” resins are used in the extru- 
sion of tubing, overbraided hose and pipe 
linings and to impregnate fibers and fab- 
rics for such items as conveyor belts used 
in candy manufacturing processes and in 
non-stick coating and films of the type 
used in both baking and candy-making 


Where Can | Buy? 


Some products are easy to locate, others 
difficult. Perhaps you can help one of our 
readers who knows exactly what he wants 
but doesn’t know where to get it. And 
keep in mind that you can make use of 
this PURCHASING WEEK Service at any 
time. 

While you are answering our reader's 
request, would you also send us a carbon 
copy of your answer. 

“We would like to obtain a source of 
supply for a small pump equipped with 
a small 6, 12, or 24 v. motor having an 
output of 12-15 litre per minute at a 
pressure of 500-700 grams. This motor- 
ized pump should use about 250 watts. 

“We would be interested in importing 
these pumps from America, but at a later 
stage would like to obtain the license to 
produce them in England or France.” 

E. D. Gutwein 
Managing Director 
Key-Leather Co. Ltd. 
5, Urswick Road 
London E. 9, England 


‘cache facts on 
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TRUCK CASTERS 
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Contact your 
nearby Bond distributor 
or write the plant for your 
free copy of Bond Catalog 
K-40C—68 


pages of impor- 
tant facts on Bond material 

Pr handling equipment! 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


322 Penn Street, MANHEIM, PENNSYLVANIA 


processes. 


...@nd your 
delivery problems! 


Why? Because D-C takes the entire 
responsibility for delivering 

your order for parts, materials, 

or merchandise on time and in good 


condition. Only D-C can offer one-carrier 


responsibility coast-to-coast because 
only D-C goes direct coast-to-coast! 
One-carrier handling... one-carrier 
control. . 
service all the way on D-C 
equipment...cuts 20% off 
running time... assures 

you on-time delivery every time! 


Specify the Dependable Carrier... 
DL... coast-to-coast choice for 
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. non-stop, straight-through f 


coast-to-coast service! _. 


You'll tind us 
in the P 
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New Books 


Guide To American Directories. Pub- 
lished by B. Klein & Co., 27 East 
22nd St., New York 10, N. Y., 448 
pages. Price: $20. 

Guide contains information on 
more than 2,300 U.S. and foreign 
directories, including over 250 
categories, to help you select 
specific directories for sources of 
supply, data for research studies, 
etc. 

Comprehensively indexed, 
each directory is listed together 
with the number and type of 
names it contains, the publisher, 
address, date of publication, and 
price. A special section con- 
tains information on the major 
foreign business directories. 


Manual on Throw-Away Tooling 
(PB 161276). Distributed by Office 
of Technical Services, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., 89 pages. Price: $2.25. 

Publication describes the bene- 
fits to be derived from a program 
that replaces brazed carbide cut- 
ting tools with throwaway type 
tooling. 

Some of the subjects discussed 
include: description of throwaway 
tools, setting up a throwaway tool 
conversion program, standards 
for throwaway tool holders, and 
replacement details. Graphs and 
illustrations are incorporated to 
assist in the understandability of 
the program. 

Also described are cost reduc- 
tion programs that are directly 
associated with or are a natural 
outgrowth of a throwaway tool 
conversion program. 


From theses 
——___-. Associations 


American Standards Listing 


1960 price list and index lists 
nearly 1,900 American standards. 
Fields covered include automo- 
tive, chemical, civil engineering, 
and construction, metallurgy, ma- 
terials handling, rubber, textile, 
and wood. Also listed are the 
international standards recom- 
mendations of both the Interna- 
tional Organization for Stand- 
ardization and the International 
Electrotechnical Commission. A 
copy may be obtained without 
charge by writing to the Ameri- 
can Standards Assn., Dept. PR 
151, 10 East 40th St., New 
York 16,N.Y. 


From a 


—— Manufacturers 
Truck Batteries 

Covers company’s type 
“Thirty” batteries for motive 


power in industrial trucks. In- 
formation given includes battery 
selection charts, battery capaci- 
ties and outside dimensions, dis- 
charge characteristics, description 
of battery parts, etc. (24 pages). 
Gould-National Batteries, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J. 


Electronic Products 


Describes electron tubes, elec- 
tronic instruments, industrial sys- 
tems, microwave instruments and 
lists specifications for secondary 
emitters, traveling wave tubes, 
oscilloscopes, transducers, closed- 
loop TV systems, power supplies, 
signal generators, etc. (288 
pages). Hoffman Electron Tube 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.’s 


Corp., 804 Newbridge Ave., 
Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 


Bus Ducts 
Gives application data on 
plug-in, low-impedance, high- 


frequency, and electric-utility bus 
ducts. (12 pages). Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., P. O. Box 2099, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Electrical Signaling 

Describes air and electric signal 
systems plus specifications of 
horns, bells, buzzers, chimes, and 
sirens. Contains data on selection 


of proper type of signal for vari- 
ous background noise levels and 
work areas. Catalog 160 (88 
pages). Sperti-Faraday,  Inc., 
Adrian, Mich. 


Socket Screws 


Covers more than 2,800 items 
including socket head cap screws, 
shoulder screws, pressure plugs, 
set screws, and pressure plugs. 
Gives basic information on size, 
material, design, mechanical 
properties and hardnesses. Also 
contains a checklist of most com- 
mon problems of fastener mis- 
fits—their cause and means of 
detection. (82 pages). Advertis- 
ing Dept., Standard Pressed Steel 
Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 


vertising Dept., 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


Adhesives 


Contains application and prop- 
erties information on adhesives, 
coatings, and sealers for resi- 


Norton Co., 


X-Ray Testing 

Contains engineering facts and 
specifications for many indus- 
trial X-ray test units for radiog- 
raphy and fluoroscopy. Also dis- 
cusses auxiliary equipment such 
as tubestands, pedestal and teles- 


scopic overhead moutings, mo- dential, commercial, industrial, 
bile chassis units, etc. (12 pages).|#%4 institutional building con- 
struction. 


Philips Electronic Instruments, 
750 South Fulton Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. 


Booklet includes adhesives for 
installing ceramic wall and floor 
tile, vinyl and rubber floor tile, 
wood block flooring, hardboard 
or wallboard, sealers for heating 
and air conditioning high-pres- 
sure duct systems, etc. (12 
pages). Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 


Grinding Wheels 


Discusses different types of 
grinding wheels used in welding 
industry. Gives information on 
uses, properties, selection, net 
prices, etc. Form No. 1724. Ad- 


OLD WAY 


Without a power strap feeder, one man stands and 
waits to take the strap and poke it underneath the 
carton. His partner completes the operation with 
Signode’s electric strapping tool. 


Costs %12.50/mo.-—saves one man 


First in steel strapping 


The Signode Power Strap Feeder has paid for itself quickly on all the 
big-package strapping lines where it has been placed. It is available on 
a single payment basis or an annual rental of only $10 to $20 a month, 
depending on model—($12.50 for the one shown, not including tne 
electric strapping tool). Yet it frees one man for more productive work. 
.can be used with hand tools or power tools. 
It is one more way Signode can help make your product cost less to 
handle, store, ship, and receive. Ask a Signode man for the Power 
Strap Feeder facts, or write: j 


It is simple, versatile.. 
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Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-Wide 
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With the power strap feeder, only one man is needed 
to strap big cartons easily. He puts the strap in the 
feeder throat and steps on a foot pedal. The feeder 
carries the strap around the carton. 


STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
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Consultants Can Help You Net Big Savings—If You Help Them 


Fierce competition and dwin- 
dling profit margins are forcing 
many companies to turn to man- 
agement consultants for help. 
They seek advice to make their 
dollars go farther, increase effi- 
ciency, and give the firm in gen- 
eral, or one department in partic- 
ular, a healthy shot in the arm. 

If your company is one of 
these, and if Purchasing is 
singled out for special attention, 
don’t push the panic button. The 
consultant is not necessarily an 
axe-man out to chop you from the 
payroll. His job is simply to give 
top management an outside view 
of your company’s operations, 
with an eye on increasing profits, 
eliminating bugs, and generally 
oiling the gears of the company’s 
administrative machinery. 

Since Purchasing is such an in- 


tegral part of a company’s opera- 
tion, any consultants called in by 
your firm almost certainly will 
take a look at that department. 

“A searching over-all look at 
Purchasing can determine what's 
wrong in other parts of the busi- 
ness, because Purchasing touches 
every other part of the organiza- 
tion,” says one top consultant, 
+ xan L. Amiot, of McKinsey & 

Most consultants use two basic 
approaches in their work. If a 
company is thinking about calling 
in a consulting firm, chances are 
it will run into one of these 
methods in operation: 

@The top management ap- 
proach, Used by such top firms as 
McKinsey & Co., Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton; and Cresap, McCor- 
mick and Paget, this approach 


ALCOA’S JOBBING DIVISION 


CAN HELP YOU OUT OF A JAM! 


Which of these problems applies to you, right now ? 
(1) Temporarily inadequate aluminum fabricat- 
ing facilities causing a production jam; (2) com- 
ponents to make which you’re not tooled up for; 
(3) need for specialized equipment or personnel. 
Alcoa’s Jobbing Division is able to solve any or 
all of these problems! We’ll take it over and make 
it for you. We’ll show you the biggest array of 
tools and dies—ready to be put to work for you. 
Whether you need extra capacity or extra people 
—see your nearest Alcoa sales office today for in- 


formation on Alcoa’s Jobbing Division. 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE, 16-PAGE BOOKLET! AS Osc? 
It accurately describes Alcoa’s |” 
aluminum fabricating facilities 
and design assistance which are 
yours to command. And it tells 


you how Alcoa’s Jobbing Divi- | 


sion can save you money and | 


time. Get it now! 


Your Guide to the Best in 
Aluminum Value 


For exciting drama watch “Alcoa | 
Presents” every Tuesday, ABC-TV, | 
and “Alcoa Theatre” alternate | 


Mondays, NBC-TV 


ricating Facilities. 


Name 


Company__ 
Street Address_ 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1868-F Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send my free copy of Aleoa Aluminum Fab- 


Zone___State__ 
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Purchasing Policy 


“One of the big problems is 
where does Purchasing report. 
There’s a need for an overhaul 
of purchasing policies and pro- 
cedures, its organizational role, 
authority, and responsibility” 
. . . Philip F. Cannon, Barring- 
ton Associates. 

“Policies will establish the 
procedure for placing an order, 
so everybody will know what 
to expect of the P.A., his posi- 
tion in the organizational 
structure” ... W. A. Meyer, 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison. 

“There has to be a policy 
outlining how the P.A. will be 
assigned various functions; it 
has to be formalized . . .” John 
Hartshorne, Cresap, McCor- 
mick & Paget. 


Management Development 


“There’s a great need for gen- 
eral managers in purchasing—a 
little president for the depart- 
ment” . . . Michael L. Clough, 
Ebasco Services. 

“There’s lots of opportunity 
for general managers . . . the 
purchasing man has climbed up 
the ladder, but he may still not 
be qualified for a top manage- 
ment job” . . . Cannon. 


Comments From the Consultants on Some of Purchasing s Top Problems 


“P.A.’s are too narrow in 
their viewpoint. They have to 
have broader management 
experience” . . . Burr Hupp, 
Drake, Startzman, Sheahan & 
Barclay. 


Decentralization 


“You should have a respon- 
sible purchasing organization in 
each division, else the division 
manager can’t control material 
costs” . . . Arthur L. Amiot, 
McKinsey & Co. 

“Do the purchasing job as 
close to the scene; of action as 
possible” . . . Cannon. 

“We’re in favor of any move 
that will give a company more 
control over its purchases, but 
it depends on a lot of variables” 
. . . Harold F. Birnberg, Wolf 
Management Engineering: 


Electronic Data Processing 


“Management needs better 
information on how Purchasing 
is doing, and you can get it 
through EDP reports on con- 
trols and performance evalua- 
tion” . . . Amiot. 

“There’s definitely a trend to 
EDP systems in the past year, 
one that’s most gratifying. Be- 


fore this we felt we had been 
talking in the wilderness” .. . 


Allan Harvey, DASOL Corp. 
“There is too much unin- 
formed interest in EDP .. . to 
use EDP for one problem is 
wasteful” . . . Birnberg. 


Materials Management 


“There’s considerable inter- 
est in materials management, 
particularly because of the pres- 
sure of tight money on inven- 
tory control” . . . Clough. 

“We call it Material Control 
. . . It has to be tailored to the 
company’s size, product; some- 
times it’s a matter of the indi- 
vidual manager’s skills and per- 
sonalities” . . . Cannon. 


Interdepartmental 
Relations 


“Purchasing often has organ- 
izational problems because the 
P.A. can’t give adequate engi- 
neering and technical services, 
and al] the other departments 
try to get in the act”. . . Can- 
non. 

“Top managers don’t ap- 
preciate what Purchasing can 
do for the firm. They haven't 
had experience in the depart- 
ment, since they have usually 
come up through marketing or 
production” . . . Hupp. 


starts at the top and works down. 
It takes in every aspect of a firm 
in a company-wide diagnostic 
study. Such studies take a rela- 
tively long time—several months 
to a year—and tend to be expen- 
sive. 

@The functional approach. 
Used by other top firms such as 
Wolf Management Engineering 
Co., Ebasco Services, Inc., and 
Drake Startzman, Sheahan & 
Barclay, this method starts at 
some other point in the organiza- 
tion (Purchasing, for example) 
and follows a problem into other 
departments when necessary. 
Such studies take less time—sev- 
eral months, perhaps—and con- 
sequently are less expensive. 

Purchasing, of course, would 
come into consideration in any 
company-wide diagnostic study. 
And this department also would 
be asked to cooperate if the con- 
sultants find that a company 
problem reaches into Purchasing 
or if Purchasing is the one being 
studied under the functional ap- 
proach method. 


CONSULTANTS AREN’T SPIES 


The success of the consultants’ 
report—and the measure of its 
benefits to the company—may 
therefore, depend largely on the 
information furnished by the P.A. 
So don’t look on the consultants’ 
questions as spying; your firm is 
buying their management skills 
for one reason: to improve opera- 
tions, with the final payoff in the 
cash register. 

Once a company has gone 
ahead and hired a consultant, 
there are some things you can do 
to smooth his way. 

The first few weeks of a con- 
sulting assignment are important. 
It’s then that the initial facts and 
impressions come on both sides. 
If both parties work together 
smoothly, a better program will 
emerge. This is the plan of action 
you might follow: 

(1) The first point is to ac- 
quaint yourself with the consult- 
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ant’s purpose. If top manage- 
ment hasn’t told you what they 
are trying to do, ask. You have a 
right to know, particularly if 


to affect your own department. 

(2) Tell your own assistants 
and buyers what the consultant 
will do in Purchasing. Many may 
think of a consultant as some- 


their recommendations are going 
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“LABELS © 


Humidity curled 
all the labels, alack! 

Reason enough why 

the boss blew his stack. 


Everyone, 
PermaFiat. 


from the boss down, 
Humidity can’t curl 


. ered 
. aoe +t 


But PermaFlat caused 

him to sing a new tune — 
From dampness all 

PermaFlat paper’s immune! 


is happier with 
these Dennison 


Gummed Paper Labels. So printing, production, pack- 
aging go along on schedule. That’s why wise purchas- 
ing agents always specify PermaFlat . . . for better 


labeling, greater efficiency. 


. AS CURL-FREE as ungummed paper BEFORE, DURING and AFTER printing 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass., Drummondville, Quebec 
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! thing like the efficiency expert of 

the 1920's. Explain that you are 
getting top-level management 
guidance—and that you are pay- 
ing for it—so everyone is ex- 
pected to cooperate. 

(3) Collect material for the 
consultant in advance. He’ll prob- 
ably want to review organization 
charts, names and job titles of 
personnel, your policy manual, 
and a breakdown of your pur- 
chases. After that, he’ll decide 
whether any additional informa- 
tion is necessary. 

(4) Appoint one of your staff 
as a liaison man with the con- 
sultant. He should help the con- 
sultant get data, arrange meet- 
ings, and also report back to 
you progress on the job. Be sure 
he’s a person of sufficient status 
in your department so that things 
will get done if he makes a re- 
quest in behalf of the consultant. 

(5) Make sure the consult- 
ant meets the key in 
your department at the start of 
the assignment. This will help 
break the ice. And if you show 
that he’s there to help you and 
your company, suspicion and 
anxiety will be reduced. 

(6) Be patient while the con- 
sultant digs into your situation. 
It may take a lot of time to see 
what’s wrong—“defining the sit- 
uation,” it’s called in the trade. 
But it’s the most important part 
of the consulting job, so be pa- 
tient. 

(7) Make periodic reviews of 
progress, and check whether the 
consultant is following the origi- 
nal proposal. If not, you should 
know why. But don’t push him 
into making premature conclu- 
sions. 

Your consultant probably will 
conduct himself in a thoroughly 
professional way. But if he starts 
criticizing your methods, per- 
sonnel, or organization before all 
the facts are in or behind your 
back, straighten him out imme- 
diately. Also, don’t let him try 
to run your department. That’s 
not his job. 

The payoff on a good consult- 
ing job can be big for your com- 
pany, and particularly for Pur- 
chasing. 


HOW CONSULTANTS HELP 


One purchasing study at a ma- 
jor oil company cost $80,000 
and took nearly a year. But it 
saved the firm $800,000 the first 
year alone. Another, at an air- 
craft company, saved $200,000; 
one in a drug products firm saved 
$500,000. 

Here’s a more detailed ex- 
ample, cited by Wolf Manage- 
ment Engineering: 

A firm came to Wolf with a 
purchasing department problem. 
Wolf investigated and found that 
the crux of the matter was a 
workers’ “incentive” plan; work- 
ers were paid on the basis of the 
run of material—the longer the 
run, the more a worker would be 
paid. So to keep his subordinates 
happy, the foreman had been in- 
creasing the run, causing inven- 
tory obsolescence. 

Wolf found the nub of the 
problem in just two days. But 
then the real work began—revis- 
ing and reconstructing incentive 
programs, not only in Purchas- 
ing but throughout the company. 
This took six months and cost be- 
tween $60,000 and $70,000. But 
it saved the company $180,900 
over-all, and an additional $80,- 
000 on depreciation of inventory. 


SAVINGS CAN BE BIG 


involved, however. Philip Can- 
non, vice president of Barrington 
Associates and former purchas- 
ing director of a multi-plant com- 
pany, believes a thorough study 
of a medium-size purchasing op- 
eration “should take about two 


months.” And the return, he 
estimates, might be in the neigh- 
borhood of 5% to 10% of the 
purchasing department’s total 
dollar expenditures. 

Because Purchasing is tied so 
closely with the financial aspects 
of any company, it almost natu- 
rally comes in for more imme- 
diate and closer scrutiny than 
most other departments when an 
over-all diagnostic study is made 
of a company. 


Booz, Allen & Hamilton cites 
a study it made, as a case in 
point. The study took more than 
two months, cost $20,000, and 
brought about some recom- 
mended changes in the purchasing 
department’s procedures. But be- 
cause Purchasing was so vital a 
part of the company’s operations 
—as it is in just about every firm 
—this study took in order proc- 
essing and allocation, production 
planning, inventory control, and 
accounting, as well as purchasing. 


COST VARIES 


The cost of a consultant’s study 
ranges from about $50 to $300 a 
day, depending on the firm itself, 
the number of men required for 


the job, and the complexity of 
the problem being attacked. So 
it’s easy to see why the manage- 
ment of any firm would keep an 
anxious eye on the progress be- 
ing made, the cooperation being 
given to the consultants, and, of 
course, the outcome of the diag- 
nostic study. 

Management’s mushrooming 
interest in these consulting firms 
is evidenced by their growth in 
numbers. The Association of 
Consulting Engineers estimates 
there are more than 1,200 gen- 
eral management consultant firms 
in existence, with total billings 
of more than $350-million. 

An American Management As- 
sociation survey just published 


shows a total of 705 full-time 
consultant members. Of these, 
less than one-quarter had been 
in business prior to 1942; half 
have put up their business 
shingles since 1950. 


DIRECTORY 


P.A.’s interested in consulting 
services can get AMA’s Direc- 
tory of Consultant Members 
(listing, among others, PuR- 
CHASING WEEK’s Consulting Edi- 
tor, F. Albert Hayes) and the 
ACME Directory of Member- 
ship and Services. AMA’s ad- 
dress is 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N.Y.; ACME’s is 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


He hasn't damaged one 
Since Purchasing stan 
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Bostitch office staplers operate with a light touch; 
and they'll take a heavy wallop, too! When you 


Bostitch office staplers, you’re 


buying staplers built to last. 


Extra strength goes into every Bostitch office 
stapler. They're built to the same quality stand- 
ards and tolerances as the entire line of 800 
Bostitch stapling machines. 


Fasten it better and faster with 
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Extra strength and completeness of line are 
two good reasons for standardizing on Bostitch. 
Another is convenience in ordering. One call 
and one order can care for all your stapling needs. 


The man to call is your Bostitch Economy Man, 


who is listed under “Bostitch” i 
directory. Ask to see the “B-I 


n your telephone 
ine,” ten stapler 


models to meet all your office requirements. 
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106 BRIGGS DRIVE, EAST GREENWICH, RHODE ISLAND 


—— This Week's 


Foreign Perspective 


JUNE 27-JULY 3 


New York—The FBI is hot on the trail of the U.S. purchasing agent. 
In this case, of course, the FBI is the Federation of British Industries, whose 
members have just finished a sparkling two-week stand at the British Exhibition 


in the Coiiseum here. 


What will the effects of the exposition be? 
states “many of the exhibitors here set up stands for prestige reasons only. 


“Quite frankly,” an FBI official 
All 


of them, however, have been overwhelmed by the response they’ve received not 
only from hundreds of thousands of the general citizenry, but by industrial buyers 
and other key members of the American business community. 


“While the U.S. is England’s best customer, and vice versa, the billion dollars 
worth of goods we sold here last year represents $6 per capita consumption of 
British goods by Americans. This is much lower than in many of our other client 


countries. 


“As a result of this fair, however, we now expect to raise this figure to about $8 
a head, or, in other words, we’re now hoping to sell about $1.3-billion worth of 


our goods over here next year.” 


The FBI official admitted that most U.K. exports are still “heavily weighted 


“| always know 
these charts 
are right!” 


"T know from experience I can 
always depend on GC Recording 
Charts. I haven’t had a single com- 
plaint from our people who use 
them since I standardized on GC”’. 

You, too, can trust the quality 
and performance of GC Recording 
Charts implicitly. They’re manu- 
factured by chart specialists who 
stake their business life on their 
ability to produce better charts at 
lower prices. Over 5,000 users at- 
test to their success. 

Service is part of the formula, 
too. Your orders are electronically 
processed and shipped from the 
GC inventory of over 15,000 differ- 
ent types of round, strip and rec- 
tangular charts. 

You deal with one salesman — 
one source—instead of many. That 
saves you clerical work and time. 
And you can make further sav- 
ings by placing a long term order 
with periodic shipments geared to 
your needs. 

Write today for 1960 GC Stock 
List and sample charts. 


‘= 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
TECHNICAL SALES 
CORPORATION 
189 Van Rensselaer St., Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF: 
GRAPHIC CONTROLS CORPORATION 
Buffalo 10, New York 
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on cars and Scotch whiskey, but we've 
been getting a rousing number of in- 
quiries for component parts from Ameri- 
can tool manufacturers.” 

He said U.S. buyers had placed large 
orders at the fair for such other industrial 
items as switches, cutting tools, electrical 
components, cable and wire, and elec- 
tronic parts. 

But the biggest boost for Anglo-Ameri- 
can trade at the fair, he said, has come 
through new sales licensing agreements 
that have been worked out. As a typical 
example, he pointed to Rocol, Ltd., Eng- 
land’s leading manufacturer of specialized 
lubricants. 

Until now, Rocol has been exporting 
to 36 countries, but never to the U.S. It’s 
already taken on an East Coast and a 
Southwestern distributor, and company 


chairman, Geoffrey Wayman, expects to 
license two more distributors in Chicago 
and New Orleans before heading home 
from the exhibition. 

Wayman said the addition of American 
markets may “very well double our gross 
exports.” 


Tokyo—Steel makers here are elated 
by the recent U.S. Treasury Dept. ruling 
that Japanese steel products are not being 
dumped on the American market as was 
charged. 

The ruling will open the door for re- 
newed steel shipments to the U.S. in what 
most industry sources here believe will 
probably be even greater quantities than 
last year. 

The Treasury had halted all imports 
of steel products from Japan while it con- 
ducted an investigation into the dumping 
charges. The Treasury ruled that the 
Japanese steel goods were not being sold 
in America at less than “fair value” as 
defined by the antidumping law. Japanese 
steel imports to the U.S. in recent years 
have averaged out to around $12.9-mil- 
lion/year. 


Toronto—Canadian government scien- 
tists are closing in on a major discovery 
—application of uranium to steel making. 

If experiments now entering the pilot- 
plant stage are successful, uranium will 
become a major alloy of steel and in- 
crease steel’s fatigue and corrosion resist- 
ance by as much as 30%. 

The uranium would replace such cur- 
rently used alloying materials as man- 
ganese, nickel, and chrome. While ura- 
nium is more expensive than other alloys, 
it would be used in much smaller quan- 
tities (around 4 Ib./ton). Radiation 
studies made thus far show no hazards in 
the alloy. 
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Booming Finland Aims 
At More Western Trade 


Helsinki—The booming Finnish econ- 
omy is planning to break some of its Iron 
Curtain trade bonds. 

With Western capital investments now 
on the rise here, Finland is out to reap- 
portion its export trade, 70% of which 
currently is with the Communist world. 

If current expansion plans work out, 
industry leaders here are saying, Finland 
will be selling half its exports to the free 
world within three years. Major expan- 
sions are now well underway in these 
industries: 

@ WOODWORKING. A $340-million 
growth program in this industry is ex- 
pected to lift current wood-fiber output 
by 1.8-million tons/year by 1962, bring- 
ing total industry production to 4.8-mil- 
lion tons. 

@IRON. A new undersea mine off the 
south Finnish coast will be producing 
300,000 tons of ore a year by 1962. A 
rolling mill, jointly owned by a Finnish 
and a Swedish firm, is now under con- 
struction. 

@ MACHINE TOOLS. The machine 
tool industry is booming to the point 
where it is now threatening wood products 
for the top spot on the list of exports to 
the free world. 

That a significant economic break- 
through with the Soviet Union can be 
reached within two or three years has al- 
ready been shown in the financial area. 

Trade with the West reached close to 
the zero level only two years ago, when 
the Finmark took off on an inflationary 
spiral which left it totally “unquotable” 
in all overseas money markets. Today, 
Finnish currency has been stabilized, and 
with industrial productivity on the rise, 
government economists are looking for- 
ward to the day when it will be convertible 
on the world market. 


National Expands 


Toronto—National-Standard Co. of 
Canada has launched a $1-million expan- 
sion program that will include construc- 
tion of a new 40,000 sq. ft. plant in 
Guelph, Ont. 

The project is part of a $4.5-million 
project by National’s parent company in 
Niles, Mich. to improve and increase op- 
erations of its foreign subsidiaries, which 
produce wire, wire cloth, perforated 
metal, and special metal machinery. 


Purchase 
for Profit! 


Campco Polyethylene 


A grass catcher must withstand plenty of 
punishment. And this one, vacuum-formed 
for Jacobsen Mfg. Co., meets every require- 
ment. It’s made from Campco PE-200 Linear 
Polyethylene sheet and its excellent deep- 
drawing qualities make possible the forma- 
tion of unusually high baffles. It is light in 
weight and its extra high impact strength 
provides resistance to penetration by stones, 
nails and glass. Here is further proof that if 
you want to purchase for profit, specify: 


CAMPCO Sheet and Film 
division: Chicago Molded Products Corp. 


2717-6 Normandy Ave., Chicage 36, Ill. 
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Foreign News in Brief 


Basic to Open Mine 


Melbourne — Basic Materials 
Pty., Ltd., a new American- 
Australian mining company here, 
will begin production of mag- 
nesite at its mines in Ravens- 
thorpe, Western Australia, in 
September. 

The new firm, jointly owned 
by America’s Frank Samuel & 
Co., Inc., and Australia’s Gar- 
rick Agnew Pty., Ltd., expects 
to explore undeveloped areas in 
Western Australia for other min- 
erals, most of which will be ex- 
ported to the United States. 


Arabian American 


Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia— 
Arabian American Oil Co. has 
reached the half-way mark in the 
construction of what is claimed 
to be “the first plant in the world 
to make refrigerated liquefied 
petroleum gas for tanker ship- 
ment.” 

The $6.1-million plant, ex- 
pected to be completed by De- 
cember, will be able to refriger- 
ate and store some 4,000 barrels 
of liquefied propane and butane 
gas a day. 


Brno Trade Fair 


Brno, Czechoslovakia — The 
showcase of the Iron Curtain in- 
dustrial world, the International 
Brno Trade Fair, will run from 
Sept. 11 to 25. 

The annual fair is expected to 
feature a wide variety of metal- 
working machines, including sev- 
eral new machine tools, spark 
erosion equipment, and super- 
sonic microdrills. 


Polish Textiles 


Warsaw—The Polish govern- 
ment has allocated some $500,- 
000 to this country’s textile in- 
dustry as the first step in a 
five-year plan to expand cotton 
and woolen exports. 

Under the 1960-1965 pro- 
gram, Polish yarn production is 
expected to increase from 130,- 
000 to 180,000 metric tons, 
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while cotton woven material will 
go up from 567-million to 735- 
million meters. Wool woven ma- 
terial will be boosted from 75 to 
95-million meters. 


Natural Gas Find 


Toronto—Long Point Gas & 
Oil Ltd. says it has hit “one of 
the biggest natural gas finds ever 
discovered” near Port Maitland, 
Ont., in Lake Erie. 

Officials of the company esti- 
mate the new well’s potential at 
about 6.1-million cu.ft./day. 


Toronto—A major Canadian 
oil company, Imperial Oil Ltd., 
has taken a firm stand against 
plans by an unnamed firm to 
distribute crude oil from the So- 
viet Union here. 


TURNED DOWN COLD 


Vernon Taylor, Imperial vice 
president, said his company had 
been approached by the anony- 
mous distributor, who is trying to 
survey the Canadian market. Im- 
perial turned down the offer 
“cold.” 


“The suggestion (that we buy 
£2 J 


Canadian Firm Hits Plan to Import Soviet Oil 


Soviet petroleum),” Taylor said 
angrily, “was in line with eco- 
nomic warfare that Russia is try- 
ing to inflict on us. No one with 
investments in Canada would be 
interested in importing Russian 
gasoline.” 

Imperial was the second lead- 
ing Canadian oil company to blast 
the “parties responsible” for the 
Canada-Soviet deal, announced 
two weeks ago. 

The Home Oil Co. called the 
$9-million agreement “not in the 
best interests of Canadian pro- 
ducers,” when government offi- 


cials confirmed the fact that Rus- 
sia was planning to ship over 
60-million gallons at 15¢/gal. 


SECOND THOUGHTS 


Meanwhile, government 
sources, who at first praised the 
deal as one that would “improve 
Soviet-Canadian trade relations,” 
were beginning to have second 
thoughts. 

Many of these officials are call- 
ing the agreement just “one more 
shot in the current Soviet Union 
oil-sales offensive around the 
world.” 
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HEAVIER OUTSIDE WIRES mean 
great resistance to abrasion. 
FINER INSIDE WIRES mean excel- 
lent drum winding character- 
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ROE BLING 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Division 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 


in REGULAR LAY ropes the 
wires are laid in a direction op- 
posite to the lay of the strands. 
This provides sta 

der severe operating conditions. 


bility even un- 


In LANG LAY ropes the wires 
and strands are laid in the same 
direction, providing exceptional 
flexibility and abrasion resist- 


Two ropes in one! Roebling Herringbone® Wire 
Rope is designed and made to wear better, 
work better, last longer than you can possibly 
imagine...unless you’ve tried it yourself! 


Herringbone combines two pairs of Lang Lay strands with one pair of regular lay strands 
to give you maximum flexibility, good stability, mighty strength. Call your Roebling Dis- 
tributor — or write for details to Roebling’s Wire Rope Division, Trenton 2, N. J. 
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In the World of Sales... 


Thomas J. Bennett was made 


general sales manager, Master 
Power Corp., Bedford, Ohio. 
Edgard D. Mcintosh succeeds 
him as the company’s central dis- 
trict manager. 


Joseph W. Barron has joined 
the sales division, Link Div., 
General Precision, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. as government 
sales manager. W. Ray Hankes 
has been appointed research sales 
manager. He will be reporting to 
Barron. 


C. K. Fulton has been elevated 
to sales manager for missile de- 
fense equipment in General Elec- 
tric Co.’s Heavy Military Elec- 
tronics Department, Syracuse, 
N.Y 


Ralph E. Bova was appointed 
Northwest Orient Airline’s as- 
sistant district sales manager in 
Detroit. 


Steve Herzina was advanced 
to sales manager by Douglas Tool 
Co., Detroit. 


David M. Diltz has been ap- 
pointed manager of automotive 
sales for American Metal Prod- 
ucts Co. of Detroit. 


Frederick H. Wilson joined 
Wells Aluminum Co., North 
Liberty, Ind., as general sales 
manager it was announced here 
recently. 


Lloyd A. Gerlach was named 
sales manager of the new Rein- 
forced Plastics Div., Stolper Steel 
Products Corp., Menomonee 
Falls, Wis. 


Michael DePiano has been ad- 
vanced to sales manager, Valve 
& Fitting Div., Cooper Alloy 
Corp., Hillside, N. J. He succeeds 
Clayton L. Heintz, who has 
established a sales agency which 
will represent the division in the 
Philadelphia area it was an- 
nounced here. 


J. H. Walsh was promoted to 
eastern division sales manager by 
Lufkin Rule Co. and will make 
his headquarters in the Greater 
New York area. 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


CHARCOAL 


Kiln carbonized from select hardwoods. 
Lump, crushed, screened, sized. 
Bagged or Bulk. C/L or LCL. 

OHIO VALLEY CHARCOAL COMPANY 

1223 N. Columbus St. Lancaster, Ohio 


ROBOT OPERATORS 

DPEN » CLOSE + LOCK: DOORS, GATE 
ElecTronicadly 

COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL 

RESIDENTIAL & SPECIAL 


OBOT INDUSTRIES 
R D + DEARB 


RN M 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a spe- 
cial classification for advertisers de- 
siring advertising of new equipment, 
services or merchandise in space units 
smaller than the minimum run of 
book display space. Space is avail- 
able in this section in units from one 
to six inches. For low rates, Write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 
Post Office Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Leon E. Jeanneret, manager of 
welded tubing sales for Babcock 
& Wilcox Co.’s Tubular Products 
Div., Alliance, Ohio, will retire 
July 1 after 43 years’ service with 
the company. 


H. Fred Klintworth was named 
product manager of plastic sales, 
Mechanical Goods Div., United 
States Rubber Co., Passaic, New 
Jersey. 


Mervyn J. Dunscombe has 
been made manager of Canadian 
sales for Baird-Atomic, Inc. and 


will make his headquarters in 
Ontario. Charles B. Mead was 
appointed district manager of 
New England sales and will op- 
erate out of the firm’s main office 
in Cambridge, Mass. it was an- 
nounced. 


Richard D. Whetstone has been 
promoted to eastern division 
manager of industrial carbon 
sales, National Carbon Co., di- 
vision of Union Carbide Corp., 
New York. 


Elden E,. Conrey was ap- 


pointed district sales manager in 
the New Orleans area for Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 


F. Edward Anderson, general 
sales manager of Raytheon Co’s 
Distributor Products Div., has 
been appointed director of the 
firm’s commercial regional offices, 
Watertown, Mass. it was reported 
recently. 


Donald L. Gunter has been as- 
signed the new post of director 
of marketing, Military Systems- 
Stavid Div., Lockheed Electronics 
Co., Plainfield, N. J. He will be 
responsible for sales, contract 
administration, market planning, 


and customer relations activities 
of the company. 


W. J. Gribbena has taken the 
post of director-airline sales with 
Plastics, Inc., St. Paul. 


G. William Schreck was pro- 
moted to sales manager, Leland 
Ohio Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Archer Wombacher has been 
appointed national sales man- 
ager of Panellit Service Corp., 
Skokie, Iil. 


Leonard W. Knell was ap- 
pointed sales manager of Varcum 
Chemical Corp. (Canada) Ltd., 
Weston, Ontario. 
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ENJAY BUTYL 


‘gi eaten 


Converts trucks to liquid carriers in minutes! 


Enjay Butyl is used by the United States Rubber Company for 
“Sealdtanks” carrying up to 4,200 gallons. Sealdtanks are tube-like 
containers that can be rolled into compact units and stored on the truck 
when it returns with dry cargo. Note rolled Sealdtank at rear. Why was 
Enjay Butyl chosen for Sealdtanks? Because its excellent resistance to 
many chemicals, its remarkable toughness as well as all-weather resist- 
ance make it a most practical container for transporting various 
liquids. For complete information or to order Enjay Butyl, contact the 


nearest Enjay office. 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


*Trademark, U.S. Rubber Co. 
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15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


OTHER OFFICES: 
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Detroit Houston 
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Buyers Win as 


(Continued from page 1) 
closure that it will undertake a 
major expansion of its tin can 
making facilities. 

@Price reductions in light- 
weight tinplate by steel producers. 

® Prediction of a 50% gain in 
the soft drink market by tin can 
manufacturers. 

®The disclosure that sales of 
plastic containers for the first 
quarter of 1960 are 25% ahead 
of 1959 figures. 

@A renewed push by alumi- 
num can makers to enlarge their 
gains in the motor oil and fruit 
juice markets and expand in 
aerosol container markets. 

The price cuts on tinplate, 
initiated by U.S. Steel Corp. and 
followed by other producers, 
were aimed directly at blocking 
heavy market inroads by alumi- 
num and plastic. 

U.S. Steel cut base weight 
differentials 5¢ to 20¢ relative 
to base box weight and lowered 
charges on extra wide tinplate 
sizes. 

New prices per base box for 
hot dipped tinplate are: 90¢ for 
70 lb. or a 5¢ reduction; $1.05 
for 65 Ib. tinplate or a 10¢ re- 
duction; $1.20 for 60 Ib. tinplate, 
a 15¢ cut; and $1.35 for 55 lb. 


tinplate and lighter, 20¢ under the | 


old price. 
Inland Steel Corp. and Na- 
tional Steel Corp. also have 


notified customers of similar re- 
ductions—about 4% on some of 
the lowest weight items. 

U.S. Steel’s move brought some 
trade speculation that the new 
price schedules also would cover 
the company’s recently an- 
nounced lightweight tin plate (see 
PW, May 2, 60, p. 1). US. 
Steel officials denied this, how- 
ever, explaining that no com- 
mercial prices have been set for 
the new experimental tinplate in 
the 40 Ib. to 60 Ib. weight class. 

The moves by tinplate sup- 
pliers did not bring about any 
immediate price reaction from 
either aluminum producers or 
manufacturers of aluminum cans. 

Aluminum Co. of America 
said it had no immediate plans 
to change its pricing of 75 |b. 
and 80 lb. aluminum sheet, de- 
signed for the oil, food, fruit 
juice, and premium food market. 

In other developments in the 
container market, American Can 
Co. plans to enter the glass field 
through a firm to be known as 
American Wheaton Glass Corp., 
a subsidiary that will be jointly 


INCREASES 


carloads, drums, Ib 
Copra, Coast, ton 
Casein, Arg., carlots, Ib... 
Ammonia, Valley nitrogen 
pO Se 
Oct. 1, ton 


Gum turps, So., athe 
Sodium stannate, lb 
Tin crystals, anhyd., lb 


REDUCTIONS 
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Item & Company 


Tetraethyl lead anti-knock compounds, DuPont 
Solid phenolic shell molding resins, Reichhold, Aug. 1, 


Tin salts, potassium stannate, lb 


Rectifiers, silicon controlled, medium current, G.E...... 
Amy] salicylate, cans, dms., lb 
Silicone fluid and emulsion products, ge.............. 
Mercury, 76-lb. flask..... 


owned by Canco and Wheaton 
Glass Co. of Millville, N.J. 

The move to diversify spells 
further competition for big con- 
tainer manufacturers. Continen- 
tal Can, one of American Can’s 
major competitiors is already in 
the glass business through the 
acquisition of Hazel-Atlas Corp. 

Continental Can made news on 
its own last week, with the an- 
nouncement that it plans to spend 
$75-million this year on expan- 
sion and further diversification, 
principally in tin can manufac- 
ture. Once known only as a tin 
can maker, now its sales from 
tin and aluminum represent a 
little more than half of its busi- 
ness. Paper products represent 
an additional 25% while 15% of 
its sales come from glass and 
plastic containers. 

Glass manufacturers, whose 
share of the packaging market is 
roughly 8%, or $902-million, are 
battling plastic producers directly 
—and by going into plastic busi- 
ness. 

A spokesman for Armstrong 
Cork Co. discloses that the firm 
is doing some plastic bottling, 


Containers Fight for Markets 


particularly for pharmaceuticals, 
but notes that “We will be in the 
plastic: business in a big way in 
the near future.” 

A spokesman for W. R. Grace 
& Co., producer of plastic resins, 
reports that the household chemi- 
cals will be the next major field 
plastic container producers hope 
to capture from the glass makers. 
In the past two years the manu- 
facturers of detergents have 
largely adopted the blow molded 
plastic bottle of high-density 
polyethylene. 

Last year, for example, 440,- 
811,000 plastic bottles and tubes 
were manufactured. But the boom 
in plastic containers is not con- 
fined to consumer products. 
Manufacturers of industrial plas- 
tic containers expect a 25% in- 
crease in the $5-million sales 
achieved last year. 

Glass manufacturers have been 
pushing stronger, lighter weight 
glass. Weight has been cut 4% 
over the past years. The industry 
is aiming at improving strength 
tenfold. At present only about 
1% of measurable strength 
can be attained. 


(Continued from page 1) 
common, and in some cases big 
fleet operators have been able to 
obtain even larger discounts. 

Here’s a rundown on the cur- 
rent bargains: Dealers are getting 
a $2 promotional allowance on all 
rayon tires of original equipment 
quality. Thus tires of the sizes 
that fit Chevrolets, Fords, and Ply- 
mouths—the 6.70-15 or the 7.50- 
14—now list at $19.95 plus tax 
and a treadable tire. 

About a month ago, the major 
companies allowed dealers $1 off 
on all second and third line tires 
without changing first line prices. 
This dropped third line rayons to 
$11.95 and nylons to $12.95. In 
the current program the allow- 
ance for second lines has been up 
to $1.50. 

Aside from the inventory re- 
duction factor, the big reason the 
manufacturers took these price 
reduction steps was primarily to 
make their dealers competitive 
with the mass distributors such 
as mail order houses, discount 
houses, co-ops, and department 
stores. 

The reductions on first line 


Fierce Rivalry Among Tire Makers 
Brings Summer Benefits to Drivers 


tires is similar to the allowance 
made in 1956 on 15 in. tires 
when most of the car makers 
switched to the 14 in. tire. 


Charging Board Revives 
Tired Flashlight Batteries 


Marietta, Ga.—Lockheed Air- 
craft Co.’s Georgia Division saves 
over $200 monthly on flashlight- 
battery purchases by trade-ins 
and recharging of old batteries. 

Lockheed used to spend over 
$700/month for flashlight bat- 
teries. But management realized 
that this excessive use was due 
in large part to pilferage. 

Now new batteries are issued 
at tool cribs only when old ones 
are traded in. The old batteries 
then go to the Conservation 
Dept., where they are tested to 
see whether they'll take another 
charge. 

Half of them will. After eight 
hours on a charging board, re- 
ceiving 225 milliamps from a 
110-volt line, they’re ready for a 


new lease on life. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
record earnings and sales this year and hasn’t lowered them 
despite a slowdown in second quarter volume. 

7 * © 

CRITIC’S RATING—Hot topic among many time-pressed 
and work-harried purchasing executives these days is the ques- 
tion: Are we getting the most out of our buyers? That’s another 
way of asking how to measure purchasing performance. 

Purchasing and material directors in the fast-moving electron- 
ics industry are among the most avid on the subject. The 
purchasing chief of one major tube manufacturer in the San 
Francisco area is painstakingly polling the purchasing depart- 
ments of nearby firms and tabulating purchasing orders per 
buyer per day, dollar volume per buyer, and other guidemarks 
that he hopes will steer him toward more departmental efficiency. 
Others are making similar inquiries. 

It’s difficult to compare purchasing practices between indus- 
tries and even among companies within the same industry. But 
here are just a few of the performance evaluation figures com- 
piled by a utility P. A~—F. M. Reinhold of Connecticut Light 
& Power—in a survey of 37 utility companies: 


Firm Size Purchase Orders per Average Size of 

(by customers) Purchasing Employee Purchase Order 
40,000 to 250,000 1,556 $ 960 
250,000 to 450,000 1,714 1,554 
450,000 to 1,000,000 1,177 1,612 
Over 1,000,000 1,393 1,840 


The survey (covering 37 companies) showed the average utility 
buyer spends about $30,000—and makes about 20 buying deci- 
sions—per day. 


+ * * 

BUYERS GUIDE—Brokers and vendors handling Japanese 
steel are reporting buyer resentment to Japanese political turmoil 
that forced cancellation of Eisenhower's visit. Declared one 
buyer in the Houston area—“let em keep their steel. I won't 
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buy it now at any price.” 


—Keep a close watch for supplier announcements of summer 


vacation shutdowns. 


Many firms, including steel producers, are 


curtailing production entirely for one and two-week periods be- 


cause of low order volume. 


—NMany plants and offices are rushing to install air condition- 
ing units to beat summer heat. Some manufacturers of packaged 
air cooling and heating equipment have put on overtime schedules. 

—Bothered by light bulb snatchers? New York subway system 
combats pilfering by installing fixtures in which bulbs are screwed 


counterclockwise. 


Congress Boosts Defense Spending 
A Fraction of Post-Summit Demands 


(Continued from page 1) 
ects favored by Congress and 
trimmed from others. 

At press time, a House-Senate 
committee was set to meet to 
iron out differences. 

in effect, most of Congress ap- 
parently goes along with the Ad- 
ministration’s claim that the U. S. 
defense effort is adequate to cope 
with the Soviet war threat and to 
deter aggression. The massive 
overhaul in the budget for indi- 
vidual projects, however, reflects 
considerable Congressional dis- 
agreement over how to spend the 
$41-billion defense expenditure. 

The Defense Dept.’s latest 
contracting schedule shows new 
awards of $14.4-billion planned 
for procurement during fiscal 
1961 (about $800-million more 
in contracts than were let in fiscal 
1960) and $3.9-billion worth of 
new orders for research, develop- 
ment, testing, and evaluation of 
new weapons. The RDTE figure 
is roughly $400-million under the 
current level of contracting. 

These figures do not take into 
account the latest Congressional 
reshuffling of budget plans. But 
the changes will not result in 
major changes in the total sums. 

New ement contracts 


Sl for aircraft will total $6-billion 


(about the same as last year); 
missiles $3.8-billion, up almost 
$300-million; shipbuilding $1.7- 
billion, up $240-million; ord- 
nance and vehicles $1-billion, an 
increase of almost $200-million; 
$1.2-million for electronics and 
communications, a slight decline; 
$539-million for other hardware. 

The Senate boosted funds for 
North American Aviation’s B-70 
bomber development from $75- 
million to $360-million. 

It also restored $294-million 
killed by the House for Boeing- 
Marquardt-Westinghouse Bo- 
marc B missiles, but failed to go 
along with the House’s addition 
of $215-million for Convair F- 
106 fighter planes. 

Among the other major Senate 
additions: $200-million for 
Douglas and Boeing jet transport 
planes (the House added $250- 
million); $241-million for extra 
polaris submarines (the same 
amount added by the House); 
$422-million extra for Army 
hardware procurement (roughly 
double the sum tagged on by the 
House to the Administration’s 
$1-billion request); $83.8-million 
for Lockheed’s Samos Recon- 
naissance Satellite (the House 
voted an extra $54-million for all 


military satellite programs). 
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Trainmen Okay 2-yr. Pact 


OL CTIE IIR 


Chicago—The nation’s railrgads took another giant step toward 
labor peace last week, when they came to an agreement with the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on a new two-year contract. 

The Trainmen, largest of the rail operating unions, agreed to a 
settlement along the lines suggested by government arbitrators here 


—namely, a two-step 4% hike averaging 10.2¢/hr. 


The locomo- 


tive engineers and train conductors already have agreed to a similar 


settlement. 


UAW Ends Strike at Douglas 
Charlotte, N. C.—Striking United Auto Workers agreed to a 
new two-year pact with Douglas Aircraft last week, providing for a 


two-step increase of 27¢/hour. 


The new agreement came on the heels of similar settlements by 
the UAW at Douglas plants in Long Beach and Tulsa and by the 
International Assn. of Machinists at Convair plants in San Diego, 
Palmdale, and Pomona. Workers continued to strike at Lockheed 
and United Aircraft, however, while other unions threatened to walk 
out at Boeing Airplane Co., Chance Vought, and Bell Aircraft. 


Glass Workers Extend Contract 
Pittsburgh—Some 10,000 members of the United Glass and 
Ceramic Workers of North America have agreed to extend their 
current contract with Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. for one year. 


The present two-year contract, 
134-day strike, was due to expire next February. 


signed on Feb. 16, 1959 after a 
The one-year 


extension provides for a 4¢/hour wage hike for all employees not on 
bonus or incentive, and will go into effect next February. 


Eastern Cuts Air-Freight Rates 
New York—Eastern Air Lines introduced its first New York-to- 
San Juan all cargo flights last week and, at the same time, effected 
new reductions in air-freight rates between Atlantic Seaboard cities 


and Puerto Rico. 


The new rates, effective today, apply to through cargo from New 
York, Newark, Atlantic City, Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Wash- 
ington. Previously, all shipments over 7,500 lb. moved at a rate of 
14¢/lb. The new schedule is: 7,500-10,000 Ib., 13¢/lb.; 10,000- 
15,000 Ib., 11¢/Ib.; over 15,000 Ib., 10¢/Ib. 


High Court Outlaws Regional Price 
Cuts as Competitive Market Tool 


Washington — The Supreme 
Court ruled on a key price dis- 
crimination case last week in an 
action that is expected to hold 
down regional price cutting as a 
competitive marketing tool. 

The court’s unanimous deci- 
sion upheld charges by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission that re- 
gional price differentials initiated 
by Anheuser Busch, Inc., a major 
brewery, violated the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

The ruling upset a prior Court 
of Appeals decision and, accord- 
ing to the brewery firm and other 
industry sources, will impose 
rigid price uniformity on many 
companies that follow similar 
pricing policies. 

The appeals court had ruled 
that FTC couldn’t charge the beer 
producer with illegal price dis- 
crimination under the Robinson- 
Patman act when it cut prices of 
its beer in the St. Louis areas 
without cutting in other markets. 
The reason, said the appeals 
court: There can be no price 
discrimination because all An- 
heuser customers who are in com- 
petition with each other paid the 
same price for their Budweiser. 

But the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had based its case on 
another premise: that Anheuser’s 
price cutting in St. Louis had 
the effect of injuring local and re- 
gional brewers in the market 
area—and that this is where the 
injury to comeptition occurred. 
FTC presented market figures to 
show how sharply Anheuser’s 
premium-price Budweiser had cut 
into local beer sales when the 
traditional price differential be- 
tween premium and local beers 
was eliminated. 

The Supreme Court overruled 
the appeals court on the only 
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legal issue on which the appeals 
court ruled—and then told the 
lower court to take the case back 
and decide the several other 
questions raised by Anheuser in 
its defense against the FTC 
charges. Among them: whether 
the FTC recom proved com- 
petitive injury, whether An- 
heuser’s “good faith” meeting of 
competition is valid, or whether 
FTC’s order was broad. 

Oil and food marketers are 
among those who are following 
the Anheuser case closely be- 
cause their products and their 
marketing practices can be com- 
pared fairly easily with that of 
the brewers. Many other national 
manufacturers, however, won't 
be affected. 

The Robinson-Patman Act was 
written primarily to protect 
smaller retailers—those who sell 
a fairly standardized, branded 
product—from being injured by 
price-cutting deals between big 
manufacturers and big retail 
customers. Such a deal would en- 
able the big retailer or retail 
chain to offer a lower retail price 
and thereby divert business away 
from the small retailer. 

In the Anheuser case another 
theory of the Robinson-Patman 
is illustrated: That price cutting 
by a big supplier may tend to 
drive smaller suppliers out of 
business, thus tending to give the 
big supplier a monopoly position 
in a given market. Any price 
situation that “tends to create a 
monopoly”—as FTC contends 
Anheuser’s pricing had done—is 
illegal under the law. The anti- 
trust purpose here is to maintain 
enough suppliers in a_ given 
market to guarantee a retailer’s 
access to several sources of sup- 
ply of the goods he needs. 


="lNew Indictments 
“On Price Rigging 


Hit Electric Firms 


(Continued from page 1) 
one indictment involving the sale 
and distribution of various elec- 
trical devices called “industrial 
control equipment,” used by in- 
dustry for the control of motors 
and other power apparatus. 

The companies, which the gov- 
ernment estimates sell about $262- 
million worth of such equipment 
annually, were: General Electric 
Co., New York; Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh; Allen- 
Bradley Co., Milwaukee; the 
Clark Controller Co., Cleveland; 
Cutler-Hammer, Milwaukee; and 
the Square D Co., Detroit. 

The indictment charged that 
the companies conspired since 
1953 “to fix and maintain prices, 
and submit rigged contract bids, 
thereby attempting to do away 
with price competition.” 


ANOTHER INDICTMENT 


In another indictment returned 
late Thursday, six other firms 
were charged with price fixing on 
electrical distribution equipment 
of 600 volts or less. This equip- 
ment included panel boards, dis- 
tribution boards, switch boards, 
load centers, etc. 

The companies named in the 
action were: Cutler-Hammer, 
Federal Pacific Electric, General 
Electric, Westinghouse, I-T-E 
Circuit Breaker, Square D. 

The latest indictments brought 
to 22 the number of electrical 
firms named as defendants in the 
antitrust case. The government 
estimates these companies sell 
about $1-billion a year of the 
types of equipment involved in 
the investigations. 

William L. Maher, antitrust 
chief in the Philadelphia probe, 
told PURCHASING WEEK several 
other grand juries are still work- 
ing on the investigation. 

“This case is far from being 
closed,” he said. 


Federal Grand Jury Calls 
Rock Salt Firms to Give 
DetailsonHowThey Price 


Springfield, [.—A _ federal 
grand jury investigation into the 
pricing practices of rock salt sup- 
pliers is in full swing here. 

Antitrust probers have called 
in some 14 major rock salt pro- 
ducers to answer charges that 
identical bidding has been preva- 
lent in that industry for almost a 
decade. 

The investigation stems mainly 
from numerous complaints sent 
to the Justice Department over 
the past few years from govern- 
mental buyers for counties, mu- 
nicipalities, and highway and 
public works departments. 

Earl A. Jinkinson, chief of the 
Justice Dept.’s antitrust division 
in Chicago, told PURCHASING 
WEEK that his office is now com- 
piling the results of a question- 
naire sent to rock salt buyers 
throughout the country. The in- 
formation contained in_ these 
queries is expected to form a 
weighty portion of the evidence 
in the case. 

“We expect this investigation 
to last quite a few months,” Jin- 
kinson said, “and we will prob- 
ably call upon many govern- 


mental purchasing agents for 
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SYLVANIA TRANSFORMER is made 


by adding coil and leads (center) 
to four nests of “'U’’-shaped laminations (left) cut from strip iron roll. 


New Electric Transformer for TV 


Sets, Computers 


Salem, Mass.—Sylvania Elec- 
tric products, inc. has de- 
veloped what it claims is a fun- 
damentally new electric trans- 
former that is up to 30% 
smaller and lighter than conven- 
tional designs of equivalent 
capacity. 

Sylvania expects prices of the 
new transformer to “meet or beat 
competition.” Its expected uses 
range from TV sets to computers. 

The company claims the new 
core construction makes it easy 
to tailor transformers to custo- 
mer specifications. 

“Since manufacturing essenti- 
ally consists only of cutting a 
piece of iron from a roll, we can 
make almost any size or shape at 
no increase in cost,” a company 
representative told PURCHASING 
WEEK “Engineers will be able to 
get a transformer to fit the avail- 
able space, instead of having to 
redesign systems to accommodate 
standard sizes.” 

The new design, called “Flexi- 
core,” replaces the usual “E” and 
“I” shaped laminations with “U” 
shaped pieces of steel cut from 
a continuous roll and nested in- 
side each other. Two U-shaped 
nests are fitted together to form 
a continuous transformer core. 


testimony during the probe.” 

Another investigation now 
underway in New York City—a 
state inquiry of rock salt buying 
—has as its chief target City Pur- 
chase Commissioner, Joseph V. 
Spagna. 

State Commission of Investi- 
gation officials offered figures last 
week intended to show that the 
city, since 1955, had paid $450,- 
495.31 over the contract prices 
on rock salt set with Bulk Car- 
riers Corp., N. Y. 

These costs included emer- 
gency purchases from other sup- 
pliers, short-weighing, and extra 
handling. 

Spagna, who has been sus- 
pended from his post pending 
the outcome of the investigation, 
argued that the manner in which 
the figures were presented gave a 
distorted view of his buying op- 
erations. 

He contended that the emer- 
gency purchases could be traced 
to weather and other uncontrol- 
lable factors. Checking weight, 
he insisted, is not the responsi- 
bility of his office but of the 
inspection division of the Con- 
troller’s office. 

Spagna also asserted he had 
“saved millions of dollars for 
the city” by bringing bid prices 
down from levels of $14.60 a 
ton, when he took office in 1954, 


is 30% Smaller 


Biggest model made 
measures 18x18x36 in. 
The nested cores allow the 
magnetic lines of force to flow 
continually with the grain of the 
steel rather than across the grain. 
This reduces the resistance of the 
magnetic circuit and permits the 
Flexi-core transformer to operate 
as efficiently as a larger and 
heavier conventional transformer. 

Although the flexicore design 
can be adapted to any trans- 
former from  pea-shaped to 
utility size, Sylvania is going to 
concentrate on the electronic 
component market. Expected 
uses range from TV sets to com- 
puters. 


U. S. Steel Supply Gets 
On Price Bandwagon In 
New Warehousing Trend 


(Continued from page 1) 
items,” a U.S. Steel supply 
spokesman told PURCHASING 
WEEK. 

He said that fast-moving items 
will carry substantially lower 
price tags, while slower moving 
products will cost more than in 
the past. 

“Under this new concept,” the 
spokesman said, “we are aiming 
to make warehouse steel more at- 
tractive to mill buyers and also 
to compete on firmer ground with 
foreign imports.” 

The new prices went into effect 
last June 21 here and in Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh, and on June 
24 in St. Louis, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul. 

Two examples from the new 
price list: 

@A 5-ton order of *%th in. 
hot rolled mild steel carbon plate, 
a fast-moving item, was cut from 
$7.68 cwt to $7.42 cwt, or a net 
reduction of $5.20 per ton. 

@ A 5-ton order of 4% in. hot 
rolled mild steel carbon plate, 
a slow-moving item, was in- 
creased from $8.96 cwt to 
$10.07 cwt, or a net increase of 
$22.20 per ton. 

The new U.S. Steel Supply 
price list does not effect stainless, 
but covers both base price and 
extras on bars, plates, structurals, 
sheets, strips, and other hot 
rolled carbon products. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Inland Steel’s warehousing di- 
vision, said it plans to trim prices 
to meet the competition. A 
Ryerson spokesman said the 
average reduction will be $4 to 
$5 a ton on the $203 per ton 


to date 


to $9.33 now. 


average of hot rolled carbon 
steel. 
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e 
envelope test 
was a 
space problem... 


permit lower, more compact housing profiles. 
Ask your authorized Shafer-Rex Salesman. CHAIN Belt Company, 
4702 W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. In Canada: CHAIN Belt 
(Canada) Ltd., 1181 Sheppard Ave. East, Toronto. CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


SHAFER REX |S BEST...IN THE USER TEST 
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It took a little time to convince our test expert that “envelope” was high- ' 
type engineering vernacular for over-all housing dimensions.. Once we ® 
got through to him, the rest was easy. 
Shafer Roller Bearings just naturally require less space without any 
sacrifice in load capacity. The housing is designed so that it is both strong 
and compact. The Shafer self-aligning concave rollers and convex races ® 
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Let us buy you your first box of 
Kimwipes 


DISPOSABLE WIPERS 


wer IC) 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Department Number PW 27-60 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON, TODAY! 


C] Please send me my FREE box of Kimwipes disposable wipers, Type 1300. 


Cr] | would like to see a Comparison Demonstration. 
NAME 
FIRM NAME 


city 


ADDRESS__ 


roe 


